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CHAPTER I. 

A QUEEN OF THE NORTH. 

As the yacht rounded the last point the mist 
lifted from the land, and revealed the great 
wall of rugged and jagged rocks which had 
endured the fierce siege of the sea for ages. 
Huge gaps reaching from the heights to the 
water-line, black mouths of caverns which 
had been hollowed out by the besieging 
element, indicated the severity of the long 
struggle. Yet now, as the sun shone on the 
scarred face and sharp edges of the rocks, 
the dripping spray sparkled and seemed to 
flash a laughing defiance at the enemy. 

VOL. I. 1 
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One of the yachtsmen, who had been 
leaning listlessly over the bulwark smoking 
a cigar, suddenly stood up, shaded his eyes 
with his hands, and gazed anxiously towards 
one of the most rugged promontories, which 
would have seemed to be a fittmg place for 
the eyrie of an eagle, but not a safe watch- 
tower for an ordinary man or woman. 

* Sir George — Chevalier — look ! There 
is a girl standing on yonder steeple-point, 
and she is signalling to us with a handker- 
chief, as if she recognised the boat. That 
is no ordinary fisher-girl.' 

Sir George Kerr responded to the excited 
summons, and he was followed by the 
Chevalier — a tall gentleman, whose figure 
and dress were remarkable. Sir George 
(the owner of the yacht) focussed his binoc- 
ular on the high headland where the girl 
stood waving her welcome to the yachts- 
men. 

He became pale, and hastily withdrew the 
glass from his eyes. 
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* You are right, Mr. Wardlaw, that is no 
fisher-girl/ he said, with some anxiety; 
* that is my daughter.' 

* Your daughter !' exclaimed the Chevalier 
— he had a pleasing voice and courtly 
manner ; * I did not expect that we should 
see her until we arrived at Dunlarig.' 

* Allow me,' said Wardlaw, taking the bi- 
nocular from the knight's hand and instantly 
directing it upon the object of interest. 

* Neither did I,' continued Sir George, 
replying to his elder guest with an under- 
current of uneasiness in his tone ; ' but she 
is a peculiar girl, and I am afraid has been 
allowed to have too much of her own way ' 
(this with an apologetic smile). * She has 
no doubt come out here to visit our friends 
the Pittendriechs, and, knowing about the 
time that we might be expected, she has 
been on the outlook for us to give me this 
welcome, for she is as a£fectionate as she is 
daring.' 

' She must be very daring indeed to have 

1—2 
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risked herself in such a position/ said Ward- 
law, still holding the ^ass to his eyes with 
one hand, whilst he lifted his hat with the 
other in answer to the girl's signal. 

' I dare not look at her/ said Sir George, 
turning away ; ^ it seems as if the first 
breath of wind would lift her over the 
precipice. I wish to heaven we were in 

harbour, and I could see her safe 

Get in as quickly as you can, Huntly." 

* Ay, ay, sir,' replied the skipper ; * I 
dare say we can stand a bit more canvas.' 

' If that girl doesn't tumble over the cliff 
it will not be her fault — why, she is reach- 
ing half her body over the edge !' muttered 
Wardlaw. 

The Chevalier heard him. 

* Then we should say good-bye to fortune, 
wife, and the earldom,' he said in a low 
voice, whilst he smiled good-naturedly. 
^ But I should like to see this daring 
demoiselle. When your young eyes could 
not do it without the glass, my old ones 
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will never manage it. Will you favour 
me?' 

' I beg your pardon, Chevalier — my 
excitement has made me forgetful. Look 
for yoTirself, and see her peril.' 

The Chevalier bowed, took the glass, and, 
whilst he was arranging it to suit his sight, 
Wardlaw hurried to the cabin, returning 
immediately with a small telescope. Both 
gazed eagerly as the yacht passed the head- 
land on which the girl stood waving her 
handkerchief. By her father's orders a flag 
had been run up to the masthead and dipped 
several times in salutation, with the hope 
that she would retire from her perilous 
position when she saw that her signal was 
recognised and understood. 

The hope was not realized ; the know- 
ledge that her signal of welcome was seen 
and answered appeared to excite her the 
more, and she approached still nearer to the 
brink of the precipice. 

* There is some fellow coming up behind 
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her,' said Wardlaw, under his breath. ' By 
heaven, if he startles her in the least degree^ 
she will go over !' 

' That fellow has the step of a moun- 
taineer, although he doesn't wear a kilt/ 
rejoined the Chevalier calmly. ' He under- 
stands her danger better than we do, and is 
fortunately in a better position to be usefuL 
.... There, he has caught her skirt — 
he has got his arm round her waist, the 
lucky dog — he has lifted her back ! She 
is safe, thank goodness !' 

The Chevalier lowered the binocular, and 
began coolly to wipe the glasses with a silk 
handkerchief, which he first passed carelessly 
across his eyes, as if they had been some- 
what strained. Calm as he appeared out- 
wardly, he had felt his breath come with 
unpleasant shortness for a minute or two* 

Wardlaw continued to watch until the 
two figures disappeared from the headland. 

At the words, ' She is safe,' Sir George, 
who had in his terror turned his back to- 
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wards the shore, wheeled quickly round and 
strained his eyes — he had not courage 
enough yet to use the binocular — in the 
direction of the now deserted crag. 

* She has gone back then,' he said huskily, 
with enforced self-possession. 

* She was taken back, I am glad to re- 
port, Sir George,' replied the Chevalier, 
' by some sturdy young fellow who managed 
to seize without startling her. Ah, friend, 
you will have to keep a keen eye on your 
fair demoiselle ; she has the rashness of a 
child who has never had a fall, the beauty 
of a Psyche, and the spirit of a queen.* 

This superlative compliment would have 
been offensive in a father's ears if it had 
been spoken by any other than the Cheva- 
lier ; but he uttered it with a quiet court- 
liness of tone and manner which made it 
sound as the simple expression of a sincere 
conviction. 

* Of her rashness and spirit there can be 
no doubt ; and folks say she is beautiful/ 
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said the proud father, drawing breath freely 
once more. 

' Ay, folks say more than that — they say 
that she will have as large a dowry as any 
princess of England/ 

Sir George smiled complacently whilst 
he made a deprecating movement mth his 
hand, as if these were things not to be 
talked about ; and linking his arm in the 
Chevalier's, walked with him towards the 
cabin. 

Wardlaw, standing with his back to them, 
still apparently intent on observing the 
coast line, overheard every word. He 
closed the telescope, thrust it into the 
pocket of his pilot-jacket, lit another cigar, 
and, leaning over the bulwark, smoked 
meditatively. There was evidently some 
peculiar beauty in the depths of the water 
which had a special charm for him. One 
question was uppermost in his mind. 

' Who was that fellow ?' 

Meanwhile the yacht, favoured by wind 
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and tide, made speedy way into the busy 
harbour of Bon Accord. 



Mildred Kerr was the only person who 
was unconscious of the danger which had 
alarmed her friends on sea and shore. She 
was lifted twenty yards inland from her 
perilous eyrie before she was released from 
the strong arms which had rescued her. 
She started back with flushed cheeks and 
anger in her bright eyes. The flush deep- 
ened when she met the earnest and anxious 
gaze of the man. 

' Mr. Gordon, what is the meaning of 
this — I cannot call it anything but this 
rudeness T 

Kenneth Gordon was abashed by her 
anger, but he answered simply : 

' I am sorry to have done anything to 
vex you, Miss Kerr, but we were fright- 
ened.' 

* Frightened about what T 
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* About your danger, and Miss Pittendriech 
sent me to your assistance/ 

The girl glanced round at the place from 
which she had been carried, and her eyes 
opened wide with astonishment. 

' It was a nasty foothold,' she said more 
mildly, and with even a note of apology in 
the tone. * But on coming up here I saw 
the yacht, and could not help making a sign 
to my father. But it was risky, and I sup- 
pose I ought to thank you.' 

^ I am thankful that you are safe. I am 
sorry that ' 

He stopped, looked awkward, and did not 
attempt to proceed. She, after observing 
him for a moment with that quick penetrat- 
ing glance which is possessed only by such 
eyes as hers, laughed merrily. 

* Thankful and sorry in one breath, Mr. 
Gordon ! How am I to read that riddle ?' 

The instant after she had laughed, the 
instant after she put that question, she 
repented. Eepented the laugh because it 
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gave him pain, repented the question be- 
cause it brought forth this i:esponse in a low 
agitated voice : 

*I thought you would have understood 
that I must be sorry to find you so glad 
that the time has come when we have to 
say good-bye/ 

His earnest gaze, now shaded with doubt^ 
was fixed on her again. She bent her 
head, thinking, whilst her pretty foot moved 
restlessly on the sparse grass. 

He was a stalwart fellow, this Kenneth 
Gordon ; no giant in stature, although 
above the average height ; broad-shouldered, 
and endowed with strong muscles, which 
exercise had toughened and rendered capable 
of enduring much fatigue. In repose his 
large features were regular and handsome ; 
but when moved by passion they became 
rugged as the face of one of his native crags, 
and ugly because they contrasted so singu- 
larly with their expression when reflecting 
the habitual kindliness of his nature. 
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His dress, rough grey tweed, gave no 
token of his position ; it suggested that he 
might be a sportsman or a well-to-do 
young farmer. He was both. His con- 
versation indicated that he was a man of 
•culture, and there was that ^something' 
in his bearing which gave him the hall- 
mark of gentleman in the right sense of the 
word. 

She, tall, graceful, with a face which, 
although inclined to paleness, was yet full 
of light and vivacity. Her eyes were of 
that transparent blue which lightens and 
darkens in harmony with the emotions of 
the mind. 

' We have said good-bye many times,' 
8he observed at length, speaking slowly, 
and with an attempt to treat the matter 
lightly. 

*Ay, but this time it means farewell — 
farewell, at any rate, to my hopes. We 
may meet — no doubt we shall meet — ^per- 
haps often ; but it will be under very dif- 
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ferent conditions from those which have 
made me so happy.' 

There were regret and bitterness in his 
voice, and she was again silent for a space. 
Then, hesitatingly : 

' I am not going to pretend to be ignorant 
of your meaning, Kenneth.' 

* Ah, thank you for that . . . Mildred.' 

She flushed, looked up with an expression 
of timid confusion, and suddenly, putting 
back from her face the hair which the wind 
had blown from its fastenings, she spoke, 
gently but firmly : 

' There is nothing particular to thank me 
for because I use the name which I called 
you by before I went away to France/ 

' I wish you had never gone away, if 
they taught you at your school in France 
to call me Mister Gordon.' 

' "We are grown up now, and it is usual 
for people who are not relatives to observe 
these little formalities. . . . You must not 
be impatient, sir ; at least, not to-day. I 
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will not permit it.' (This with a playful 
air of authority.) * You have almost made 
me forget what I was going to say. Oh, 
yes ; I remember. There is no reason why 
our good-bye to-day should be different from 
our good-bye of any other day» At least, 
I see none.' 

' Do you not know that your father is 
bringing guests to Dunlarig Y 

' The house is to be full of guests, and 
papa is bringing with him that grand man, 
the Chevalier, who, some people say, is a 
Teal Prince, and ought to be a real King j 
and he is bringing some other great man 
whose name I do not remember.' 

' His name, I understand, is Drummond 
Wardlaw,' said Kenneth, watching her 
intently ; * and, in a short acquaintance, he 
has found so much favour in your father's 
eyes that Mr. Pittendriech believes Sir 
George entertains views with regard to him 
in which you are deeply interested.' 

* Me interested in a man I never saw ?' 
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The merry laugh rang out again at the 
absurdity of the suggestion. 

* I did not say that you were interested 
in him — as yet — ^but that your father's 
intention in bringing him here concerns 
you.' 

* In what way T 

He turned aside ; something was sticking 
in his throat. She laid her fingers on his 
arm. 

* I insist on knowing, Kenneth : in what 
particular way does this stranger's visit 
concern me ?' 

* In such a way,' he answered, with 
emphasis on each word, ' as to render it 
diflBcult, if not impossible, for me to visit 
-Dunlarig during his stay there. I believe 
it will also be your father's wish that my 
visits should be less frequent, or cease alto- 
gether.' 

' My father will not wish anything of the 
kind. He respects — I mean, likes you, and 
has always praised your skill in forestry.' 
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* So much he might do for any of his 
hired foresters/ was the interruption. 

* He tells everybody about your prowess 
as a deer-stalker/ she continued hurriedly, 
anxious to overcome his cho^grin, * about 
your cleverness in all sports.' 

' So he might speak of any of his gil- 
lies.' 

' And then he values very highly your 
knowledge of the management of land and 
cattle, and is grateful to you for the assist- 
ance you have so often given him.' 

' Yes, values my knowledge as he does 
that of his grieve or his cattleman,' was the 
impatient rejoinder. 'But let me go to 
him and say : "Sir George, keep all your 
wealth, but give me your daughter. T 
prize her more than all the riches in the 
world, and I believe she will be happy with 
me " — what answer do you think Sir 
George Kerr of Dunlarig would make to 
such a proposal ?' 

She did not speak, but permitted him to 
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retain the hand he had clasped feverishly 
in his own. 

'He would laugh at the preposterous 
idea. He might even pity, thinking me 
mad, or he would say indignantly : '^ You, 
Kenneth Gordon, you dare to make this 
proposal to me ! You, who have been 
brought up by the charity of one of my 
tenants, a fool who was mad enough to give 
you the education of a gentleman instead of 
sending you out to herd his sheep and plough 
his fields as became your station !" ' 

* My father would never say that,' she 
faltered, but a tremor passed over her frame 
contradicting the assertion. 

*He could not help it,' said Kenneth, 
v\dth a kind of bitter resignation. ' It would 
be natural. . . . But, oh, if he would ouly 
wait ! If he would only give me time — 
give me time ! I hncm that I can do some- 
thing under your influence that would make 
even your father own that I was worthy of 
his daughter. . . . What nonsense this is ! ' 

VOL. I. 2 

/ 
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he added, with a violent effort to speak 
calmly. ' I am only paining you. Forgive 
me. This man comes, and it is a bad look- 
out for me.' 

' Who and what is this man whose coming 
disturbs you so much ?' she asked, regarding 
him anxiously, for his excitement had almost 
frightened her. 

' I do not know. I only know that he 
comes here to woo and win you with your 
father's full approval. Ask Mr. Pitten- 
driech.' 

* I shall do so before I see my father,* 
she said resolutely. * Now let us go on to 
the house.' 



CHAPTER II. 

CBAIGNESS. 

Even if Kenneth had desired to prolong the 
conversation, which was as painful to himself 
as he knew it must be to Mildred, he could 
not well have done so, for, as they descended 
to the roadway, they encountered the tall, 
gaunt form of Miss Pittendriech. 

* This is a fine ploy you have been at. 
Miss Kerr,' exclaimed the maiden of un- 
certain age, in a somewhat shrill, but not 
unkindly voice, * frightening folk out of 
their judgment, whisking out of the house, 
and away to the very edge of Craigness 
Point, where you know very well so many 
decent bodies — ay, and stronger bodies than 
you — have tumbled over into the far beyont 

2—2 
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without a minnte's warning or preparation. 
I wonder at you.' 

* I am Tery sorry for being the cause of 
any alarm/ replied Miss Kerr meekly, but 
there was a sly twinkle of humour in her 
eyes as she observed that Miss Fittendriech, 
in the hurry and excitement of her coming 
forth, had placed her hat awry, displaying 
the thin, iron-grey hair, and imparting a 
rollicking appearance to her severely prim 
figure. 

* And well you might be sorry,' continued 
the lady sharply. * If it had not been that 
I was at the top of the house seeing that 
the limmers of lasses had put things straight, 
I would never have noticed where you were 
going to ; and if it had not been that Ken- 
neth was at hand — for it was clean impos- 
sible for me to go skelping after you myself 
— there is no saying what new tragedy 
Craigness would have seen this day. And 
what answer would I have given to Sir 
George then ?' 
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* But you see no tragedy has happened, 
Miss Pittendriech,' said the girl, smiling. 

Miss Fittendriech looked at her keenly 
for an instant, and then at Kenneth, who, 
with serious face, remained a few steps apart. 

' I am not so sure of that,' she said em- 
phatically. * But come your ways into the 
house, and put yourself in order. You 
have got your hair touzled, and your rib- 
bons as tangled as though you had been — 
humph !' 

The good lady had been about to saj^ 
* as though you had been one of my limmera 
warstlin' with her lad,' but wisely refrained. 
Her concluding * humph,' however, was 
sufficiently suggestive to make Mildred's 
cheeks tingle. She was glad at this 
moment that Kenneth was behind, and 
therefore unable to see her face, and she 
marched forward the more readily with her 
friend that she was anxious to avoid farther 
unpleasant allusions to her dress. 

She was perfectly aware that there was 
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nothing ill-natured in the observations of 
Miss Fittendriech. That lady, whose bap- 
tismal name was Barbara, was nniversaily 
styled Mistress Babbie by all the farm and 
fisher folk of the neighbourhood, with an 
affectionate and respectful familiarity due to 
the constant and practical interest she took 
in all that concerned their welfare. 

' She's got the tongue o' an east wind and 
the heart o' a doo/ once said lang Nicol 
Johnstone, the fisher, after half an hour's 
quarrel, in which she had * flyted at him 
like a worricow,' as somebody else said, for 
being drunk, as she emphatically termed his 
condition. * No drunk, mem,' he had 
pleaded, * but just a wee thing owercome 
wi' the heat o' the day.' 

Sharp as her tongue might be, she held 
an equal place with her brother, Peter, in 
the esteem of their neighbours, rich and 
poor. Peter Pittendriech, or Craigie, as he 
was generally called, on account of his pro- 
prietorship of Craigness House and the sur- 
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rounding farm lands, had been a partner in 
the Aberdeen portion of the business of 
Kerr and Co., in the time of Sir George's 
father, and was still the head of the house 
in the northern city. When Sir George — 
then plain George Kerr — lost his young 
wife, Mistress Babbie took a motherly charge 
of the infant daughter until she was six 
years of age. Then ,the child was taken 
from her to be brought up under a highly 
recommended English lady, Mrs. Wood- 
leigh— a clergyman's widow— assisted by 
French, German, and Italian teachers. 

Half of Mildred's year was spent in Lon- 
don ; the other half at Dunlarig. Then it 
was her delight to escape to Craigness and 
enjoy the full freedom of young life which 
was permitted her by the affectionate foster- 
mother, although she pretended to be relent- 
lessly strict in her guardianship. It was 
during these romping days she first met 
Kenneth Gordon. 

The severest trial of all to Mistress 
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Babbie came when Sir George, in order to 
complete the education of his daughter and 
to perfect her in the languages, sent her to 
dwell for four years on the Continent, first 
in France, then in Germany and Italy, end- 
ing with a grand tour, under her father's 
personal guidance, through the principal 
cities of Europe, involving laborious sight- 
seeing, wearisome tramps through picture- 
galleries, cathedrals, and ancient castles, 
until the poor child longed for a hut in her 
native land, where she might lie down and 
rest for a few days without anything to 
admire, anything to remember, or anything 
to learn. But Sir George was ambitious, 
and was resolved that his daughter should 
outshine all other girls in her intellectual 
culture as, thanks to his father's and his 
own success in business, she would be 
above them in fortune. 

At last she got back to Dunlarig, which, 
in spite of the grandeur of her father's 
London mansion and all the attractions 
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which London offered her, she always called 
* home/ Circumstances C09ihining with her 
wishes, she was allowed to remain there for 
a whole year ; and, in the absence of her 
father, she was pretty much mistress of her 
own actions. She came and went as she 
pleased. She often journeyed to Craigness, 
to the delight of Mistress Babbie ; she rode 
or drove with Kenneth Gordon to Braemar ; 
climbed Lochnagar, and even Ben Muich- 
Dhui with him, and under his escort had 
ridden across Caim-a-Mont as far as Fetter- 
cairn, much to the horror of good Mrs. 
Woodleigh, and to the loudly expressed in- 
dignation of Mistress Babbie. 

The girl soothed the one by a little pre- 
sent {little y but of some value), and the 
other by saying that Kenneth had been with 
her, and that his guardian, Balmawhap, had 
accompanied them. 

Kenneth was a great favourite of Mis- 
tress Babbie and her brother, but on this 
occasion she was not quite so well satisfied 
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with the security of his escort as she had 
been at other times. 

In her own mind Mistress Babbie said to 
herself : 

* Lord kens what Sir George would say 
if he had a notion that the bairns cared so 
much for each other, as I see they do. 
They do not know themselves, poor things. 
Lord be merciful to them, and to me !' 

The happy days of freedom were abruptly 
brought to a close. Sir George wrote to 
Mrs. Woodleigh that she was to make all 
necessary arrangements for the reception of 
a houseful of guests during the whole shoot- 
ing season ; and to his daughter he wrote 
that he was bringing with him two distin- 
guished friends, to whom he wished her to 
pay especial respect. They were taking a 
cruise with him in the yacht, and he stated 
the date as nearly as he could calculate it 
on which they would reach Aberdeen. 

Mildred was for a space aghast at the 
news of this invasion ; then, like a sensible 
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woman, she determined to make the most 
of the few days of grace left to her. So 
o£f she set to Craigness, excusing herself to 
Mrs. Woodleigh with the explanation that 
Mr. Pittendriech was at present afflicted by 
a fit of gout, and confined to his room. 
She was anxious to see him, and to alle- 
viate his suffering as much as was in her 
power. 

The leave, which was not asked, was 
granted with all the grace of a person who 
feels a desire to maintain the semblance of 
an authority which does not exist. That 
was how Mildred Kerr happened to be at 
Craigness when her father's yacht was pass- 
ing the headland. 

Mistress Babbie marched up to the house 
with her two friends as if they were captives 
of her bow and spear. But when they were 
about a hundred yards from the door, Milly 
suddenly darted away, and, with a fine 
swinging pace, reached the porch before 
Mistress Babbie had recovered from her as- 
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tonishment. There she waved her hat» 
laaghing, and disappeared in the hall. 

' What ails the daft lassie, now 1' ex- 
claimed Mistress Bahbie, half angry and 
half amused. ' Did yon ever see siccan a 
wild creature? Eh, Kenneth, my lad, 
shell be kittle to shoe ahint, I'm doubt- 
ing.' 

' She is only anxious to see your brother,* 
said Kenneth, with hi^ serious smile. 

He did not add what he thought, that 
the girl took pleasure in bewildering her 
staid guardian by little eccentricities of this 
kind. 

Mildred found Craigie in the parlour, 
lying on a sofa, and dozing over the 
* Statistical Account of Scotland.' He was 
stout in body, but rather * failed ' in the 
lower ^ extremities; nearing his seventieth 
year ; clean shaven ; bald, with a fringe of 
thin white hair. He had been one of the 
shrewdest of the shrewd men of business in 
Aberdeen. He was still regarded as one 
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Avho had the quickest eye for advantage to 
be gained from political or social changes, 
and as the surest ganger of the stock 
markets. But there was something in the 
past, some event which had taken place 
between twenty and thirty years ago — 
which, once suggested to his mind, reduced 
him to something like imbecility. So long 
as the fit lasted he remembered nothing, 
understood nothing that was said to him, 
and continued all the time muttering to 
himself. What he muttered was, after a 
time, made out to be : 

* Poor creatures, poor creatures — wife* 
and bairn ! Both gone. Lord save 
us!' 

This exhibition of weakness, however, 
was so rarely witnessed outside his own 
house, that although domestics shook their 
heads and thought there was something 
wrong about the master, few attempted to 
overreach him in business, and those few 
Boon found occasion for repentance. Those 
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who knew him intimately, however, could 
always gather something of his thoughts 
from his hahit of speaking aloud to himself. 
There seemed to be some cunning in this, 
too ; for people who, priding themselves on 
their knowledge of his habits, had acted in 
accordance with what they believed to be 
his inmost thoughts, had found themselves 
grievously mistaken. 

Milly was not a person to respect gout or 
anything else when she had a particular 
object to serve. Neither was she one to 
beat about the' bush when she had an im- 
portant question to ask. So she bounded 
over to Craigie, dropped on her knees by 
the couch, and, laying her hand coaxingly on 
his head, demanded at once the information 
she desired. 

' I want you to tell me who is this man 
papa is bringing with him — this Warlock 
or Warlick, or whatever his name may 

be.^ 

* Wardlaw, my dear — Drummond Ward- 
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law/ said the old man quietly. * Here is 
a telegram from your father. He will be 
with us in an hour or so, and then he will 
himself tell you all about Mr. Wardlaw and 
the rest of his friends." 



CHAPTEE III. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

The old coach-road from Aberdeen to the 
south passed the foot of Craigness Avenue. 
It was called an avenue, although it was 
little more than an ordinary farm by-road, 
indented with deep ruts made by cart- 
wheels, and bordered by straggling clumps 
of trees. Within two hundred yards of 
the house, however, there was a white 
gate, which opened upon a trimly-kept 
carriage-way which had on each side a wall 
of hawthorn hedge, broken at intervals by 
gean and rowan trees. 

At the foot of the main entrance to the 
house there was a large gravel space, suffi- 
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cient to allow two carriages to turn and 
pass each other. The gravel ended in a 
carefully trimmed lawn, fringed with flower- 
beds, in which there was always bloom, 
with colour of some kind.. Around this was 
a forest of gooseberry and currant bushes, 
and the strawberry-beds which lay farther 
afield were extensive and productive, much 
to the joy of the young folks about Craigness, 
who every year had a * good feed ' of the 
delicious fruit, notwithstanding Mistress 
Babbie's energetic manufacture of jam for 
home use and the benefit of the friends of 
the house. 

The house itself was a simple square 
whitewashed building, with climbing roses 
reaching to the eaves of the roof, supported 
by a cherry-tree at the corner where Craigie 
had started a new wing, which was more 
extensive than the original establishment. 
It had been formerly the house of a small 
farmer, and consequently the ' bam and 

VOL. I- 3 
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stables stood close to the rear of the 
house. 

There was great bustle at Craigness 
House when a carriage drawn by two 
spirited horses drove up to the door. 

Milly, who was still with Craigie, rushed 
to the window and looked out. 

* That's papa, ' she said gleefully. ' I do 
hope he has nobody with him; it seems 
such a long time since I saw him, and it 
will be so dreadful to play " propriety." 
No ; he is alone, thank goodness ! He 
has jumped out and shut the door.' 

'Jumped out?' growled Craigie; * ah, 
his time for the gout hasn'a come yet ; and 
besides, he's a thin-blooded sowl that will 
maybe escape the deevil altogether.' 

Sir George entered the room-, accom- 
panied by Mistress Babbie. He was a tall 
man, slim of build, and stooped a little, 
which detracted somewhat from his height. 
His brown hair, streaked with white, was so 
thick that his head looked like a mop. 
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He had mutton-chop whiskers, carefully 
trimmed ; his lips and chin were cleanly 
shaved. 

He was, in fact, the embodiment of rift- 
spectability, and it was the ambition of his 
life to be associated with people of title, 
whilst in his general intercourse he desired 
to be considered a man of genial humour. 
His age was a few years short of three 
score. 

* Down again, Craigie,' he said pleasantly, 
as he advanced and shook hands with his 
partner. * This is ridiculous, man, when I 
wanted you to join us in celebrating Milly's 
hirthday, which comes oflF next week. 
Don't you know that she will be twenty- 
one on Wednesday T 

Craigie groaned, and turned his face to 
the wall. 

' As if I could forget it ! But you were 

^aye a thoughtless loon, Geordie, and my 

day of suflfering will no be long now. So 

q 6> 
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I can put up with ye. Whatna trock are 
you bringing to Dunlarig this time Y 

* People you would have been pleased to 
meet — people of distinction in society, and 
one of them is likely to create a stir in our 
neighbourhood.' 

' You mean the chap who is known as 
Drummond Wardlaw ?' 

* Oh, you have heard about his claim 
then ? I understood that it was at present 
quite mh rosd.' How proudly he gave off 
that hackneyed phrase. 

' Ay, I have heard about the chield ; but 
I would like you to take care, Geordie — you 
might — make a mistake.' 

^ I have examined all the papers,' said 
Sir George decisively, and a little irritably, 
as if he were annoyed by the incredulity 
of his partner. ' I am satisfied that he is 
the right man, and I am ready to back my 
conviction by spending every penny I 
possess on the result.' 

Craigie sat bolt upright on the couch> 
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with eyes staring wide at his friend ; then 
he resumed his recumbent position, and» 
with an accent of hopelessness, said : 

^ Ay, ay, Geordie ! j'^ou were a wilful 
bairn, and you are a still more wilful man. 
You'll have your own way, though ruin 
should come of it. I am too far gone to 
struggle with you, but for the Lord's sake 
make that poor lassie, Milly, sure of enough 
to give her bread and butter before it is too 
late.' 

Sir George laughed heartily as he play- 
fully patted the hand of his admonisher. 

'You are not right to-day, Craigie,' he 
said jocularly. 'Either you have not had 
your "twal hours" or it has not agreed 
with you. Cheer up, man I there is a lot 
of good work before you yet.' 

' Maybe, maybe,' muttered Craigie, going 
off into one of his abstracted soliloquies ; 
* but I would like to see that bairn safe. I 
ken and you ken that things went wrong 
enough with her mother. ... Lord, 
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ivhat am I talking about ? I will not be 
able to go to Donlarig this season, and 
that's enough. But Geordie, Geordie, take 
care what you are doing !' 

Sir George spoke to his afflicted friend 
with all the gentle consideration which is 
given to a sick child. 

* Never you heed, Craigie ; we shall keep 
your room ready, and as soon as you are 
able to move I'll send over for you. I am 
to take Milly away withi me ; but that, I 
hope, will only make you the more eager to 
get well, so that she may nurse you in the 
ghost-room of Dunlarig. You know the 
secret of it, for it was young Gordon who 
insisted upon tracing the steps of the ghost 
to its lair (where he found nothing), and 
you went with him.' 

* I mind, I mind,' groaned Craigie ; * what 
is the use of bringing these things up to me 
at this time ?' 

Sir George was patient and good- 
humoured with the fretful invalid ; but was 
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apparently glad to make the excuse that 
he was obliged to hurry back to the town, 
as his friends were waiting for him. One 
question he asked carelessly before going. 

* Did you know that Milly was out at the 
Craigness Point to-day ?' 

' What ! Do you think I would have 
allowed her to go there by her lane ? What 
do you mean ?' 

' It's all right now, Craigie ; but we were 
frightened when we saw her from the 
yacht. And I suppose it was Gordon who 
took her back. He is a daring fellow. 
I hope he may not be too daring/ The 
last words were muttered to himself, and 
were apparently not intended for the ears of 
his friend. 

* He's a fine lad, a fine lad. Better 
than you or me, Geordie — better than you 
or me,' continued Craigie, as he turned 
uneasily on his couch. 

* You think too much of him, Craigie ; 
and if you keep on praising him I shall 
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begin to wish the fellow at the back o* 
beyont. Now good-bye. I suppose Milly 
is ready by this time. I shall send over 
to-morrow to see how you are, and shall be 
over myself in a day or two.' 

Sir George was quite pleasant in his way 
of taking leave, and Craigie did not notice 
the line on his brow which betokened 
ulterior thoughts. That line became more 
marked and decidedly unpleasant, as he 
walked with bowed . head to the drawing- 
room. There Milly was waiting for him, 
her toilet being composed of a hat flung on 
her head, and a shawl hung over her arm. 

He was glad to find that Mistress Babbie 
was absent; she had serious business on 
her conscience in regard to her season's 
preserves, which had been neglected in 
order to run out after Milly, and a very bad 
state she found them in when she returned 
to them. 

Sir George laid one hand on his daughter's 
shoulder, and with the other he turned her 
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face towards the window so that the light 
fell full upon it, and he could note every 
change of expression, 

* Milly, my lass, you gave me a great 
fright to-day. I want you to try to be 
more thoughtful and careful. You know 
that of all the people in the world, and of 
all the things in the world, you are the 
dearest to me ; and you really should not 
cause me pain without necessity, as you 
did to-day.* 

She flung her arms round his neck. 

* Papa, I didn't mean to frighten you ; 
but I see that it was thoughtless, and — 
there, you good old kind pappy, I shall be 
a good girl, and won't do anything wrong 
again. But, you know, Kenneth was be- 
hind me.' 

* Ah I Kenneth is very attentive. I want 
to speak to him. You had better go and 
say good-bye to Oraigie, and tell Gordon 
that I want to see him here.' 

Sir George paced the room slowly with 
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his hands clasped behind him, muttering to 
himself as if he were much disturbed in 
mind. When Gordon entered he took his 
place on the hearthrug and looked at the 
young man inquiringly. 

* I was told that you wanted to see me, 
Sir George,' said Kenneth, carelessly moving 
towards one of the windows, where he saw 
the carriage prepared for the departure of 
Milly. 

^ That is so, Kenneth ; I do want to see 
you, and to speak to you very seriously. 
Can you guess what it is about T 

Kenneth looked straight in his face, and 
examined him from head to foot. 

' Yes,' he said, with subdued emotion ; 

* you are going to speak about Mi about 

your daughter/ 

Sir George nodded his head in a kindly 
way, with an evident intention to keep up 
his character of being a genial fellow. 

*You are a clever lad, Kenneth, and 
you'll make your way in the world. I have 
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no doubt of it, and I hope to be able to 
help you. That gives me the confidence 
I feel in you. Now, shall I speak from 
my confidence, or shall I speak as a man 
who has a treasure to preserve T 

* Speak from your confidence, Sir George,* 
said Kenneth, still looking at the carriage 
which was waiting. 

' You are a good lad, thank you. The 
treasure I want to preserve is my daughter. 
You understand me : I have seen that you 
are fond of her — I believe she is fond of you ; 
but there is no difficulty in your being able 
to comprehend that I have notions about 
her future in which you cannot take a share. 
I ask you to help me by endeavouring to 
control whatever feeling you may have for 
her, or by keeping away from Dunlarig 
altogether. I don't think it possible that 
you will oppose me in this matter, but I 
want now at this moment to have a distinct 
understanding that you come to my house 
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without any thought of my daughter, or that 
you do not come at all/ 

* Then I do not come at all/ were 
the words Shr George heard as the door 
closed. 



CHAPTER IV, 

PLAIN SPEAKING. 

When Kenneth quitted the apartment in 
this abrupt fashion, there was a resentful flask 
in Sir George's eyes. He had not meant 
to part with him in anger ; therefore it must 
not be. He had too much knowledge of 
human nature not to know that the thing 
forbidden is precisely what is most desired, 
and the attainment of it is endowed by 
imagination with exaggerated merit. 

Kenneth was just the sort of man who 
would take this view of what Sir George 
considered his very kindly and proper 
warning that he had distinct views for his 
daughter's future with which he could not 
allow him to interfere. And Milly was just 
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the sort of girl who might he driven by 
opposition to do the things which she had 
never intended to do. 

'Nuisance!* muttered Sir George; *I 
should never have allowed him to come 
about the house so much. But the thing 
is done, and we must manage somehow to 
steer through the breakers. Kenneth 
Gordon must be my friend as well as hers/ 

His decision was a shrewd one ; and 
prompt to act upon it, he rang the bell. 
The servant who answered the summons 
was directed to find Mr. Gordon. 

* Tell him that he has forgotten some- 
thing, and I should be obliged if he would 
favour me with a few minutes' further 
conversation.' 

Politeness was one of the arts which the 
genial knight had carefully practised in his 
business, social and public career with all 
men and women, whether they were his 
inferiors, equals, or superiors in position. 
He found it pay. 
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Eenneth had hurried out into the exten- 
sive grounds in the rear of the house, where 
he intended to walk off his agitation and 
excitement before he attempted to decide 
whether or not, in defiance of her father's 
wish, he should desire to see Milly before 
she left Craigness, in order to tell her what 
had happened. But he no sooner felt on 
his cheek the cool breeze, laden with 
the refreshing flavour of the sea, than 
he regretted having acted with so much 
impatience. 

He waa headstrong and impulsively re- 
sentful of any word or act which seemed 
to him unjust. This passionate nature was 
too little under his control, and sometimes 
caused him to blunder into injustice similar 
to that which he desired to resist. He was 
aware of his failing, and was eager to 
correct it. To help him in this wise effort 
he possessed that most valuable of all degrees 
of courage — the courage that lifts a man 
above the false shame which renders it so 
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difficult to say, ^I have done wrong. I 
am sorry.' 

So, when the Knight of Dunlarig's 
message was delivered to him, he did not 
hesitate to retrace his steps on the instant. 

* You are right, Sir George,' he said, as 
he entered the room, with a frankness which 
gave dignity to his speech and hearing. 
' I did forget something— I forgot my man- 
ners and the respect which is your due. I 
heg your pardon, and ask you to find some 
excuse for me hy considering the effect 
which yon must have known your words 
would have upon me.* 

The speech was as manly as it was frank, 
and untinctured hy a drop of servility or of 
the pride which apes humility. 

Sir George was unprepared for this kind 
of salutation. He expected that, if Kenneth 
returned at all, it would be with defiant or 
sullen looks, ready to defend himself on 
every point of difference raised hy their 
recent conversation. He had, therefore. 
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assumed the condescending air of one who, 
with just reason feeling himself aggrieved, 
is ready in the goodness of his own nature 
to overlook the rudeness which sprang from 
youth and inexperience, and to give him 
some paternal advice. Here, however, was 
no paternal advice required ; for there came 
a man strong enough to acknowledge a 
mistake, and so put condescension out of 
court at once. 

*Hem I — oh, well, Gordon, I think we had 
better say no more about that,' Sir George 
began at last, attempting to regain the 
position he had lost, and still to be con- 
sidered a genial soul. ^ As you see that 
the — ah — we'll say your way of taking me 
up so short was not what you ought to have 
done, and as you own it, why that's all 
right. Now I want to let you see that I 
mean to be as generous as you.' 

* I would rather nothing more was said 
about it,' interrupted Kenneth, striving hard 
to keep down the outward expression of 

VOL. I. 4 
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emotion which he felt was again otbt- 
mastering him. 

* Yes, yes, I understand ; hut I want to 
own a fault likewise — ^if fault it may he 
called — when I think you misapprehended 
me/ 

* In what, sir?' 

*Well, there is no douht I expressed 
myself hadly ; that is my admission. You'll 
excuse it.' 

'Sir George Kerr needs no excuse; 
since he is generally understood to he 
particularly clear in what he says. ' 

* Do not flatter, my young friend — do not 
flatter.' Sir George drew himself up as if 
conscious that there could he no flattery in 
admitting that he had the gift of language 
— * gift o' the gah ' the townfolk called it, and 
he was pleased with that homely way of 
indicating his powers. He never suspected 
that there was any sature in the praise nnde- 
served. 

* There is no flattery intended,' was the 
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Cfalm answer; imd again the good knight 
was unsuspicious of the Batire. 

*Very well, Tery well; let that pass. 
You must learn why I particularly oaUed 
you hack. It was to explain that my 
tongue outran my meaning when it suggested 
that you were not to come to Dunlarig at 
all unless you could regard my daughter 
ovXy as a friend. That was not my meaning 
— not exactly my meaning.' 

* Then what did you mean ?' inquired 
Kenneth bluntly. 

* I will be plain with you, Kenneth, for, 
as I said, I believe you to be a lad of sense 
as well as a lad of mettle. You cannot sup- 
pose that I would speak so frankly to any- 
one else of your age on such a subject.' 

^ I appreciate the distinction, and thank 
you, Sir George.* 

* And so you ought,* the knight went on, 
whilst he was thinking, * What a Lucifer of 
conceit the beggar is !' * So you ought, for 
there are people who value my good word. 

4—2 
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I give it to you freely. Now, I should be 
sorry that my daughter and I should lose such 
an old friend as you are, and by no means 
wish to play the part of the cruel father, and 
forbid you the house. That is nonsense, 
as you know and I know. When a couple of 
young fools make up their minds, the old 
fools get bowled out one way or another. 
Come and see us by all means, and forget 
on the instant any unconsidered words I 
may have uttered a little while ago. Do 
you promise ?' 

* I will try to forget them, since you com- 
mand me to do so.' 

* That's right ; that's right. But I wish 
further to appeal to you as a gentleman of 
honour. Would it be right of you to take 
advantage of your position as an old friend 
to inveigle the poor girl into any arrange- 
ment which would, or could, or might, 
interfere with her advancement in life ?' 

* Certainly not.' 

* I was sure you would see it precisely in 
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my way as soon as it was properly explained 
to you. Therefore, as we are agreed upon 
that point, I want you to come up to the 
shooting as usual. We are to have first • 
rate sport this year.' 

Kenneth looked him straight in the face 
for a moment, and then spoke with measurev^ 
accents — not bitterly or defiantly, but mea- 
sured, as if he wished that every sound 
should penetrate the ear, and make a sharp 
impression on the mind. 

* I am afraid, Sir George, that your kind- 
ness, if not — j^ou will pardon me — if not 
your policy, induces you to give this invita- 
tion in opposition to your own feeling and 
judgment.' 

* You are a young man, Mr, Gordon,* 
Sir George interrupted sharply, * and young 
men are proverbially inclined to despise 
their elders. But I can scarcely believe 
that you mean to insult tm by telling me 
that I do not know my own mind.' 

Kenneth shook his head deprecatingly 
and sadly enough. 
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' No, no, no — the last thought of mine 
would be to cause you annoyance by word 
or act, if it can be avoided. But there are 
feelings, Sir George, which are beyond our 
eontroL Your desire to arrange your 
daughter's future as you think will be best 
for her is natural and right. But it is 
neither, if the arrangement you propose is 
to mar her happiness. My thoughts about 
her — ^whatever may be my future — no effort 
of mine and no command of yours can 
alter.* 

' Tut, tut, man !' exclaimed the knight 
with good-natured impatience. * lam only 
asking you not to do anything to mar her 
happiness ; and if you care for her as you 
would have me think, you would not 
hesitate an instant to pledge yourself on 
that point.' 

* Ay, I will pledge myself never even to 
think of doing anything which could cause 
her a moment's pain or one regretful 
thought.' 
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^ That is all I require ; and so yoa accept 
my invitation ?' 

Before Kenneth could reply Milly herself 
entered, ready for her journey, having said 
good-bye to all her firienda except Kenneth*^ 
Observing the change of expression on his 
face, as well as that on her father's, she 
halted without closing the door, 

• Are you busy ?' she asked uneasily. 
' Shall I go back and wait with Craigie for 
a Uttle Y 

^ Oh no, child,' said the father, in hia 
most genial way. ^ Come in and help me 
to overcome the ill-humour of this stubborn 
fellow, Kenneth. Here have I been trying 
to persuade him to come to the shooting as 
usual, in order to show our new guests 
what real work on the moors and moun- 
tains is — he knows I can't do it myself — 
and there he stands humming and hawing 
as if I had been a dentist wanting to take 
his tooth out.' 

' What I' ejaculated Milly in amazement, 
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smiles making smishine on her fiEtce when 
she found her father in such good*humour 
with Gordon. * Surely he must have made 
some fine engagement elsewhere, when he 
hesitates to come to us/ 

*Ah, I never thought of that/ com- 
mented the knight in his playful way. ' Is 
it so, Kenneth? Have you some other 
engagement T 

^ I have no other engagement,' replied 
Kenneth, with an emphasis which conveyed 
to Sir George with perfect clearness the 
double meaning of his words. Then, turn- 
ing to the daughter — ' Do you wish me to 
visit Dunlarig, Miss Kerr ?' 

' Of course I do,' she answered 
brightly ; ' whatever my father wishes I 
wish/ 

Poor Kenneth ! — ^he found in her words a 
double meaning which was of evil omen, 
although he knew that she was unconscious 
of it. 

* Then I shall be with you, and will do 
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my best to show oflf Danlarig Moors to 
advantage/ 

* That's settled/ said Sir George briskly, 
and, as if relieved of a troublesome business, 
adding suggestively to Kenneth, 'and I 
count upon you keeping your engagement 
with me. . • . Now, Milly, we must be 
oflF, or we shall never catch the afternoon 
tram. I have said good-bye to Craigie, 
and here is Miss Fittendriech to see us 
oflf.' 

Mistress Babbie entered at that moment, 
with much bustle and many apologies for 
keeping them waiting. Kenneth followed 
the party down to the carriage, and his 
heavy heart gave a light bound as he felt 
the pressure of Milly's hand, and heard her 
say: 

* I am glad we shall see you so soon.* 
That made the carriage seem to his eyes 

to drive away in a blaze of sunlight. But 
the darkness fell as it disappeared in the 
hollow. The pressure of a kindly hand on 
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his shoalder aroused him from a reverie, in 
which the hopes inspired by her words and 
bright eyes struggled with diflBculty to 
dispel the gloom cast over him by her 
other's injunction. 

* What ails you to-day, Kenneth ?' said 
the shrill but kindly voice of Mistress 
Babbie. * Are you no well, lad T 

*0h, quite well, quite well, Mistress 
Babbie, thank you/ 

* You are no looking it. But come your 
ways and have a crack with Craigie. He 
has been asking for you, and youll maybe 
cheer up ilk other. I am doubting the 
arrival of Sir George has not brought a 
heap of pleasure to either of you.' 

* How could he bring pleasure to us 
when he has taken her away Y he answered, 
with a forced laugh. * But never mind ; he 
has left you with us, and that's a comfort.' 

Mistress Babbie did not look as if the 
compliment pleased her. She gazed pity- 
^gly &t him, and shook her head gravely. 
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' A fine phrase is whiles thrown away» 
and you should never east it to folk that 
do not care for it. Ay, ay^ lad, I am feared 
it will be a case of '' cauld kail in Aber- 
deen" with you, and I wish you would take 
heed in time.' 

She touched the quick of his own 
thoughts, and deep gloom was on his face 
when he entered Craigie's room. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE INTBODUGTIONS. 

Sib Geobge smiled complacently on his 
daughter as he lay back in the carriage, 
like a man who felt that he had earned his 
rest by a satisfactory day's work. He had 
heard her say that whatever he wished she 
would wish ; and she was a good, obedient 
girl, who would be amenable to reason 
when the time came for unfolding his plans 
to her. Then he had unfolded enough of 
those plans to Gordon to render it impos- 
sible for him to say that due warning had 
not been given to him. Best of all, he had 
obtained a pledge from him, which he was 
certain Gordon would hold inviolate ; for 
he was an honest youth, with Quixotic 
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notions of honour and that sort of thing. 
And this desirable understanding had been 
arrived at without an open rupture- . 

It was grievous to Sir George to be 
obliged to come to an open rupture with 
anyone, and most of all with anyone in 
whom his daughter was interested. When 
it became absolutely unavoidable, he could 
of course do it ; and now, if it became 
necessary to break off all communication 
with Gordon, he had it in his power to 
appear as the injured friend and father by 
declaring, * I told him frankly what my 
intentions were, and he pledged himself 
solemnly not to interfere with them.' 

The estimable master of Dunlarig 
chuckled over that pretty little stroke of 
policy. He delighted in policy, and had 
visions of one day distinguishing himself as 
a diplomatist. But gradually, as he re- 
peated the words in which Kenneth had 
given his promise, the chuckle became less 
and less self-congratulatory. He began to 
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866 that the phrase was capable of Yariotis 
interpretations, according to future circum- 
stances. Supposing — the supposition was 
a very extreme one, he knew — ^^but sup- 
posing Milly should take it into her head to 
decUne the union and honours designed for 
her, and should say that acceptance would 
make her whole life miserable? There 
had been instances of siUy girls being mad 
'enough to utter such nonsense, and to reso« 
lutely oppose the commands of their parents. 
What then ? 

Milly was the most affectionate and most 
tractable of daughters as a rule, but there 
had been one occasion when she had set at 
defiance the commands — even the prayers 
— of her father, as well as the advice and 
entreaties of the minister and the doctor. 
And this she did, forsooth, merely to save 
the life of a shepherd ! 

The event occurred during the great 
snowstorm of five years ago. The shep- 
herd had lost his way as he was crossing 
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Benlarig, and had falleii over a ledge into a 
hollow which was fall of drifted snow. His 
dog reached the house, and hy his piteous 
looks and whines, as well as his refusal of 
food| enabled Milly to understand his 
master's peril. She appealed to her father 
to send a body of men to rescue the shep- 
herd. But he remonstrated, and the men 
hesitated ; the night was so wild and the 
snow so deep, that they saw no hope of 
being able to rescue the man ; and, besides, 
they were not so convinced as she was 
that she had rightly interpreted the dog's 
meaning. 

The girl stared at them for a moment, 
then, without a word, she put on a thick 
plaid and her hat, and put a brandy-flask in 
her pocket. 

*The dog and I will go,' she said 
quietly, to the consternation of everybody. 

No arguments could alter her determina- 
tion; she reminded them that she knew 
every crag, boulder, and hollow of the 
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monntain, believed she would be safe with 
the dog as her guide, and that it was her 
duty to go. Sir George was unable to 
comprehend the sense of duty which could 
impel anyone to peril life and limb in such 
a hopeless attempt at rescue. But the men 
were shamed by her courage, and one stout 
young fellow spoke out. 

* Od, billies, we maun e'en go too, if the 
lady's going.' 

And not one of them had the face to say 
no. The collie proved a sure guide ; the 
shepherd was saved, and Milly earned his 
and the dog's undying gratitude, as well as 
the aflFectionate admiration of all the country 
people for miles around, without having had 
to pay the penalty of even an ordinary cold 
for her bold adventure. Sir George did not 
mind this much, but he was unspeakably 
elated when he learned through a private 
channel that even the highest lady of the 
land had spoken admiringly of his daughter*s 
courage. 
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He was still thrilled with pride whenever 
he remembered this incident, but, thinking 
over it now in connection with possible 
future events, he recognised how obstinate 
Milly could be when once she had made up 
her mind about anything. He had, how- 
ever, so 4nuch coniSdence in himself that he 
never met troubles half-way. So he put 
these disagreeable thoughts aside, and 
spoke cheerfully to his daughter about the 
pleasant time they were to have this autumn, 
and about his good luck in having secured 
two such distinguished and interesting guests 
as the Chevalier, Comte de Blanc, and 
Drummond Wardlaw. 

*I want you to treat them with the 
highest respect,' he said, * on account of 
their personal merits ; and also I want you 
to bear in mind that these gentlemen are 
associated with important events in the 
history of our country. Although this 
Wardlaw chooses to be known for the pre- 
sent as a commoner, he is heir to a great 
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title and a great estate. Bat there, I am 
letting you into secrets which I ought 
to say nothing about, even to you, yet 
awhile. You will hear all about them in 
good time. Only remember what I have 
said.' 

* I shall be half afraid to meet these 
grand and mysterious gentlemen, papa,' 
Milly said, half in jest and half in earnest ; 
* you have represented them to me in such 
an imposing way.' 

* Nonsense, child ! you will find them, 
like all true gentlemen, most simple in 
their manners, and you will feel at ease 
with them in two minutes. Here we are 
at the station, and there are our friends. 
!Do you notice what a noble-looking man 
the Chevalier is ?' 

The carriage stopped, and the two 
gentlemen referred to advanced to meet 
their host and his daughter. To the latter 
they were presented with much formality, 
the Comte de Blanc having precedence. It 
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has been said that the appearance of the 
Chevalier was remarkable. He was over 
six feet in height, well formed, and as 
straight as an arrow, although nearly 
seventy — a fact, however, which no one 
would have guessed from his appearance, 
and he did not thrust it upon people's 
attention, although they were sometimes 
reminded of it by his personal reminiscences 
of people and events of long ago. The 
chief item of his dress was a dark military 
frock-coat of the old style, frogged with 
braid across the breast, and buttoned up to 
the throat. 

The head, however, was what attracted 
the attention more than his old-fashioned 
costume. It was the living repetition of 
the portrait of Charles I. — the long features, 
their shape, the moustache and beard, and 
the ringlets of iron-grey hair ; the lines of 
thought and care on the face, with the 
expression of gentleness which is popularly 
associated with the unfortunate King, were 

5—2 
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there. The beholder was at once struck 
by the thought that surely this was the 
portrait come to life ! And as if to con- 
firm the thought, there was royalty in his 
mien — courteous, simple, and dignified by 
suffering as well as nature. 

The Chevalier gave his arm to Milly, 
and she did immediately feel herself at 
ease with him ; but she was somewhat shy 
of Wardlaw, and it was a great relief 
to her to see that gentleman giving his 
principal attention to her father. Thej' 
walked on to the platform, which was 
crowded with tourists, farmers returning 
from market, and others hurrying to and 
fro seeking their respective trains. They 
halted at the door of the first-class com- 
partment of the Deeside train which had 
been reserved for Sir George and his 
party. The door being locked, they had 
to wait till the guard came up to admit 
them. As they stood in a group, sur- 
rounded by the crowd, Wardlaw made his 
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first attempt to enter into conversation 
with Miss Kerr by means of some of the 
usual commonplaces about the city and 
Deeside. While he was speaking, some 
one in the crowd said, in a low voice : 

* Don't go. Meet me at the Duke of 
Gordon's Monument immediately. News 
for you — think I have spotted your man. 
Same name as the Duke's.' 

Wardlaw stammered a little whilst this 
was being said, but no one observed it. 
Presently the Chevalier broke into the 
conversation, and Wardlaw, leaving him to 
continue it, turned to his host. 

* I have just remembered. Sir George,' 
be said hastily, ' that there is a friend of 
mine in Aberdeen to-day, whom I promised 
to see before going on to your place.' 

* A friend of yours — ^why not bring him 
on with you ?' 

* You are very kind, and I have no 
doubt he will esteem your invitation 
highly. But I know it will be impossible 
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for him to accept it, as he is on his way 
to Sutherland. If you will allow me, I 
shall go to see him, and come on by the 
next train. I shall still be in good time 
for dinner.' 

' Without waiting for a reply, he lifted his 
hat to Milly and disappeared in the crowd. 

* Where has Mr. Wardlaw gone to V* 
inquired the Chevalier, as the guard opened 
the carriage-door for them.. 

* To see some friend,' said Sir George, 
looking a little puzzled, * who is on his 
way to Sutherland — I suppose he means 
the Duke of Sutherland's place. He 
seemed to consider the matter of import- 
ance, although he forgot his appointment 
until this moment.' 

* How could he help forgetting every- 
thing in such presence T said the Chevalier, 
with an inclination of his head to Milly as 
he handed her into the carriage. 

She blushed slightly and tried to look 
as if she did not understand him, and he 
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instantly relieved her of all embarrassment 
by entering with quiet enthusiasm into an 
account of his recollections of the beauty 
of Deeside. 

As Wardlaw hustled his way through 
the crowd and hurried out of the station, 
his brows were knit and he was muttering 
to himself : 

' Curse the fellow ! Could he not have 
found some other way of letting me know 
that he was here ? He will ruin every- 
thing by his confounded carelessness. 
Drunk again, I suppose — curse him ! I 
wish to heaven it had been possible to find 
anyone else who possessed his knowledge 
of the aflfair.' 

His brows relaxed a little as he walked 
on, for he was beginning to see the im- 
portance of the communication which had 
been so strangely made to him. 

'But I must forgive the fellow,' he 
muttered again, ' if he has really dis- 
covered the man.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONSPIRATORS. 

Before he reached the top of Market 
Street, Wardlaw became aware that he was 
walking in a hurried and excited manner,- 
which, if it did not attract the attention of 
the passers-by, would certainly unfit him 
for dealing calmly with the person he was 
about to meet. Whatever reason there 
might be for his anger at the behaviour of 
that person, he had no desire to allow 
passion to give him an advantage. 

He halted at the post-office, walked in, 
and purchased some stamps. The deliberate 
step and the quiet manner with which he 
was able to do this assured him that he 
still retained perfect self-control. Sd he 
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sauntered carelessly into Castle Street and 
towards the Gordon Monument, occasion* 
ally pausing to survey the contents of shop- 
windows, as one whose time was at his own 
disposal, and who had no particular object 
in view. 

But as he neared the monument, his eyes 
(large, dark, meditative eyes, curiously 
penetrating in their expression, and yet so 
quiet in their gaze that those on whom they 
were fixed could not say whether they were 
staring at them, or the man merely dream- 
ing and looking into vacancy) — his eyes 
moved from side to side, whilst his face was 
turned towards the shop-windows. 

A slap on the shoulder, and a voice : 

* Hullo, old man ! how was it you could 
not see me when you were on the look-out 
all the time you were making-believe to be 
interested in haberdashers' and toy-shops ? 
Have I caught you, eh T 

* I saw you skulking about, Cathcart, as 
if you imagined you were deer-stalking,' was 
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the cool reply, without any oflfer of the hand, 
< and was amusing myself with your absurd 
Tagaries. I wish you could give up this 
horseplay, and be a little more quiet in a 
pubUc thoroughfare.' 

* Then you are not jumping with joy 
at the hint I gave you ? You don't care a 
button about the matter, and yet you have 
left the society of yonder bonnie lassie to 
come here and meet a wastrail ne'er-do-weel 
like Hugh Cathcart ! Now, that's what I 
call droll.' 

* I am interested in the news you have 
promised me, or I should not be here,' re- 
joined Wardlaw coldly. * But I should be 
glad if our interview might be conducted in 
eome less public place.' 

* Oh ho ! — ashamed of an old chum and 
fellow-conspirator ?' 

'For heaven's sake, speak lower !' 
' Well, I must say,' continued the incor- 
rigible Cathcart, surveying his own thread- 
bare tweed suit, and not heeding his com- 
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panion's warning, * I do not look quite the 
sort of companion for the likes of you. But 
there is a good time coming, and in the 
meantime, if we turn into Luckie Dow's 
howff, we can he private enough, and get 
the best dram in Aberdeen. Will you 
accompany me, or shall I lead the w^ay, 
and you follow at a respectful distance ? 
Ah, I dare say you will prefer that, and, as 
I have been following you so long, there is 
no reason why you shouldn't take a turn in 
the same fashion.' 

This grim banter was endured by Ward- 
law with difficulty, and the man who uttered 
it seemed greatly to enjoy his irritatian. 

Hugh Cathcart was a man of medium 
height, slim build, and of soldierly bearing. 
He was not more than thirty-five, and, 
bloated though his face was, there were 
still indications that he had once been a 
good-looking fellow. His whole appear- 
ance and manner were those of a shabby- 
genteel, hail-fellow well met: and the 
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joviality of his temperament had brought 
him to his present pass. He had held a 

■ 

commission in the regiment of the Gordon 
Highlanders ; had been cashiered for in- 
subordination, as was the public representa- 
lion, but those who were behind the scenes 
suggested that he had been detected in dis- 
honourable dealing with cards. He had 
wearied out the patience of his father in 
regard to financial supplies ; the old man 
had done his best to break the entail of the 
estate, in order to save it from such utterly 
worthless hands as those of his son appeared 
to be ; and, failing in that effort, he had 
absolutely refused to give another penny to 
the scapegrace. 

The scapegrace meanwhile went on his 
way merrily enough, until even money- 
lenders, who were to reap two or three 
hundred per cent, for their advances to him 
when he came into possession, declined to 
risk any more on his prospects. 

At this period his mother died, as was 
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reported, of a broken heart on account of 
her son's disgrace. From that moment 
Oathcart, who had hitherto maintained a 
kind of shadowy place in male society, was 
dropped by everyone, and was only occa- 
sionally spoken of with pitying or con- 
temptuous shrugs of the shoulders. 

Cathcart himself was indiflferent ; he 
cared no longer for even the show of re- 
spectability, and disappeared entirely from 
the ken of his former acquaintances. 

Drummond Wardlaw was the only one 
who had any real knowledge of his exist- 
ence, and the only one who still associated 
with him ; though, as it would seem, that 
association was one of mutual contempt. 

Cathcart dived into a wynd at the lower 
end of Castle Street, followed leisurely by 
Wardlaw. He stopped at the door of an 
old-fashioned tavern, small, cosy, and 
clean, which had once been known as the 
Huntly Arms, but which for years had never 
been called anything but Luckie's Howff. 
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They entered a little room, the floor of 
which had been well scoured and strewn 
with sand in lieu of carpet, and the walls 
of which were ornamented with dingy 
engravings of portraits of the Hnntly 
family, interspersed with the coloured pic- 
tures issued with the Midsummer and 
Christmas numbers of the Illustrated London 
News and other periodicals. The room 
being supplied with only one small window, 
which obtained its light from the wynd, 
was even in the. time of brightest sun- 
shine suggestive of gloaming. 

' Now we are private enough,' said Cath- 
cart in his roUickingly satirical way. * We 
must order something for the good of the 
house. What are you going to drink ? I 
am going to have a jorum of Luckie Dow's 
toddy — at your expense.' 

Without waiting for a reply, he pulled 
the red bell-rope, and a gawky-looking girl 
answered the summons. 

* Fat's your wuU, Maister Cathcart ?' 
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* Toddy, toddy, my lass, if your bilin' 
water's het. And mind let us have a bit 
of lemon, because we have been in the 
South and got our tastes vitiated, 
'' Sharp " 's the word.' 

Wardlaw knew his friend too well to 
attempt to interfere with his humour, and 
waited with an appearance of calmness 
until the refreshments were supplied. Cath- 
cart, not heeding, or perhaps enjoying, the 
anxiety of his companion to learn why he 
had been so unceremoniously summoned^ 
made his toddy with great deliberation and 
care ; tasted the composition, smacked his 
lips with satisfaction, then bowed with mock 
gravity. 

' I drink your very good health, my lord ; 
and may you live to obtain, and long enjoy^ 
the earldom of Benvoir.' 

Wardlaw, who had not touched the drink- 
ing materials, pushed his chair back from 
the table. But again he checked his irrit- 
ability, which was threatening to overmaster 
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him. He spoke with bis accustomed cool- 
ness. 

* I see, Cathcart, that you are either 
playing a double game, or that for your 
own pleasure you are trying to annoy me. 
But you mistake your man.' 

*Very likely, very likely/ answered 
Cathcart, resting back in his chair and 
placing his feet on another, whilst he sipped 
his glass with gusto. ^ At the same time 
it puzzles me to understand why there 
should be any oflfence in drinking to your 
enjoyment of the title which you expect to 
bear.' 

' Have done with this nonsense !' said 
Wardlaw firmly ; * I have neither time nor 
patience for it. Tell me at once what 
information you have for me, or I leave 
you without waiting for any more of your 
excuses.' 

' There's the door. Turn to your right 
when you get out : the wynd leads 
straight into Castle Street, and you 
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know your way to the station from 
there.' 

Wardlaw rose to his feet and moved 
towards the door. 

* Very well. I am sorry that you inter- 
rupted my journey for no other purpose 
than to amuse yourself by this buflfoonery.' 

^ Stop a minute, stop a minute,' cried 
Cathcart eagerly. 

* For what ?' inquired Wardlaw, thinking 
that he had at last brought the man to his 
senses. 

*You have not paid the lawin', and I 
cannot,' answered Cathcart, with a hoarse 
laugh. 

Wardlaw contemptuously threw half-a- 
crown on the table and touched the handle 
of the door, but he did not turn it. Cath- 
cart, with an undisguised grin on his face, 
continued to drink without looking round. 

^ Have you anything to tell me ?' asked 
Wardlaw, in the subdued tone of a man who 
restrains an inclination to kick somebody. 

VOL. I. 6 
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* I have ; but if you are to hear it, you 
must sit down and be patient with my 
infirmities. Indeed I have that to tell you 
which, if it turns out to be correct, will 
render it impossible for even me to drink 
to you again as ^* my lord." ' 

There was a note of seriousness mingled 
with earnest warning in the tone with which 
Cathcart uttered this, that compelled Ward- 
law to resume his seat. 

* Mix yourself another glass and proceed^* 
he said, pushing his own stoup towards 
Cathcart. 

The suggestion was instantly obeyed, and 
the second glass seemed to conquer entirely 
the cantankerous humour he had displayed 
— whether wilfully or not. He took his 
legs down from the chair and leant over the 
table in order to speak more confidentially. 
His manner was changed from that of a 
half- drunken man to that of one who had 
serious business on hand and understood 
it perfectly. 
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* I am talking seriously now, Wardlaw. 
The lad who is likely to bar your claim 
is called Gordon. He is himself quite 
ignorant of his origin ; but he has friends 
who know it, and who will try their best 
to ensure his position, unless we can 
find some flaw in the evidence of his 
birth/ 

* Can I not do so T 

* That will. depend on the man himself, 
and on the means which are supplied to me 
to make his acquaintance and that of his 
friends, so that I may learn how much they 
know and what they can prove/ 

* That means you want more money,* 
said Wardlaw drily, ' without giving me 
any assurance that it will be expended on 
my behalf.' 

*I certainly must have money if I am 
to serve you. But you can give it or 
keep it, as you please.' 

Cathcart was sincerely indifferent. Ward- 
law hesitated. Then — 

6—2 
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* So be it. You shall have what you 
require. I will trust you.' 

* But remember/ said Cathcart, with 
peculiar emphasis, ' I promise nothing 
more than to give you the information I 
obtain.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

DUNLARIG. 

The train carried them along the pleasant 
banks of the Dee — here mild, with green 
haughs sloping gently to the laughing river, 
with plantations rich in foliage, amidst 
which nestled mansions ancient and modern. 
There was so much soft beauty all around 
that one had to look up the valley to 
become aware of the stern grandeur lying 
beyond. The opening of the Dee Valley 
may be fantastically compared to a beautiful 
siren exercising her sweetest charms to wile 
the traveller into the grasp of rude giants. 
The Chevalier chatted with the agreeable 
ease of one who is pleased to recall old 
memories of the varied fortunes of families 
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who now, or formerly, owned the lands 
through which they passed. He had droll 
anecdotes to tell of the house of Drum, 
curious legends about Crathes Castle, and 
he seemed to possess an inexhaustible store 
of gossip about doughty lairds and bonny 
ladies of past generations. 

Sir George listened with deep interest^ 
gratified to think that he had a friend who 
knew all about the grand folk of the neigh- 
bourhood, and proud in the consciousness 
that he, as the possessor of Dunlarig, could, 
in a manner, lay claim to kinship with those 
brave chieftains whose names are famous in 
history and fable. 

Milly gave wondering and respectful at- 
tention to this courtly gentleman, who, 
whilst he did not look much older than her 
father, seemed to have lived hundreds of 
years ago. 

* You seem to know Deeside well,' she 
said at length, with that tone of simple 
appreciation which is the most flatter- 
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ing tribute that can be paid to a story- 
teller. 

He smiled, and quoted a couplet of John 
Tail's once popular song, ' The Banks of 
the Dee ' (a song, by the way, for a long 
time attributed to Home, the reverend 
author of the tragedy of ' Douglas ') : 

* Flow on, lovely Dee, flow on, thou sweet river ! 
Tiiy banks, purest stream^ shall be dear to me ever.* 

' Forgive the snatch, Miss Kerr,' he pro- 
ceeded, with his calm smile ; ' I do not often 
disturb my friends with quotations. Yes, 
I know the place well. In happy youth 
some of my happiest days were spent on 
yonder mountains. The Queen herself, 
who knows the place well, could scarcely 
rival me in my knowledge of every crag 
and boulder hereabouts. But, indeed, there 
is scarcely an acre in Scotland that is not 
well known and dear to me, as becomes my 
race.' 

A slight shade passed over his eyes, and 
he turned them towards the mountains. 
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Milly knew that she had evoked some 
painful memory, and was distressed by the 
feeling of her own inability to discover any 
means of affording him relief. 

Sir George, with placid insensibility to 
the cause of his friend's sudden silence, 
came to the rescue. 

' You have a wonderful memory. Chevalier, 
and you have had some wonderful experi- 
ences. What a book you could make !' 

The Chevalier turned his grave face to 
him, and then, laughing as if much amused, 
answered : 

* You are a born courtier. Sir George, 
and have almost more than a courtier's 
genius in discovering what you should say 
in order to flatter most by suggesting what 
one most wishes to do.' 

' I really mean it, though,' said the knight 
eagerly. 

' Why, the fact that you really mean it 
only intensifies the flattery,' was the half- 
jesting, half-serious rejoinder ; * for t con- 
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fess that it is my great ambition to leave 
on record a complete account of my brother's 
and my own history. The work has been 
my chief occupation for years past, and I 
pray to be spared long enough to complete 
it/ 

* You must complete it — ^you really 
ought to complete it for the benefit of the 
world.' 

* I am afraid the world will not care 
much about it, Sir George, for it will not 
contain the little gossip which has interested 
you and Miss Kerr. However, it will be 
my legacy to the people, and I believe it 
should be given to them.' 

* Why not make Dunlarig your horn a 
nntil it is completed ?' 

' You are very good ; but you must first 
see how you can put up with me,' answered 
the Chevalier, with an inclination of the 
head. 

The train stopped, not at the station, but, 
by arrangement, at a point nearest to the 
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Castle of Dunlarig, or rather House of 
Dunlarig, for by that more modest title the 
present master of one of the oldest family 
seats in the county preferred that it should 
be designated. A carriage was in waiting, 
and speedily conveyed the party to their 
destination. 

The ancient tower of Dunlarig stood on 
an eminence guarding the entrance to a 
dark and narrow glen. The heights rose 
on either side in bare rugged scarps, and 
towering above the building was the gloomy 
Benlarig, on the top of which was the sad 
Caimdhu — the legend of which has to be 
told by-and-by. Beyond rose the heads of 
Ben Muich-Dhui, Lochnagar, and the Cairn- 
gorms. 

The grey, cold-looking tower still con- 
tained the banqueting-hall, with its oaken 
roof of paneb, each panel bearing embossed 
the escutcheon of different members of the 
ancient family to whom the Castle had be- 
longed. Nestling beside the tower was a 
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modem erection, on the ground-floor of 
which was a commodious drawing-room, 
with a large bow- window opening to terraces 
and an extensive lawn. At the edge of the 
lawn was a screen of boxwood four feet in 
breadth, six feet high, the growth of ages^ 
and trimmed into the form of battlements. 

Above the drawing-room were the prin- 
cipal suites of apartments for the family and 
guests. 

When Milly was alone there were many 
subjects of curiosity to occupy her mind. 
There was this strange man, the Chevalier, 
who exercised a singular influence over her. 
The gentleness and grace of his manner had 
made a deep impression on her mind, whilst 
the mystery which appeared to surround 
him gave to his whole character an interest 
which she could not well understand. The 
manner of her father's conversation about 
Drummond Wardlaw could not bo misunder* 
stood ; and as he came as the friend of the 
Chevalier, it was clear that Sir George 
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intended she should give to Wardlaw special 
attention, if not special favour. 

But she did not like the man. Moreover, 
Kenneth Gordon was in her mind's eye, 
and troubled her much. She knew him to 
be jealous and passionate ; she knew that 
8he loved him, and that, come what might, 
he was her chosen husband. But would 
she be able to satisfy him with that ? — would 
she be able to convince him that, no matter 
what her father might say, she would be 
faithful to him ? 

There was the girl's struggle. Although 
she did not like the idea, she was perfectly 
conscious of her father's overweening craze 
after titles. That it was a craze she was 
perfectly aware; and, indeed, Sir George 
made no effort to conceal it. He had ob- 
tained his title by enormous gifts for charit- 
able purposes, and by his fidelity to the 
Liberal Government. He had said frankly, 
^ I want to be knighted, and I am ready to 
pay for it. I have purchased Dunlarig for 
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the same reason, that I wish to have a place 
in the county. If I can pay for it, I see no 
reason why I should not have my wishes 
gratified/ 

Then this man Wardlaw comes with his 
claim to an earldom, and Sir George, satis- 
fied that his claim is just when backed by 
a man of undoubted honour like the Che- 
valier, Comte de Blanc, accepts him as a 
suitable match for his daughter and as the 
inheritor of his wealth. 

She smiled a little, but was in much 
distress. To the wealth he was welcome, 
but to her he could never be anything more 
than a stranger. That was a decision from 
which no power could move her. She had 
given her whole thought and life to Kenneth 
Gordon. He was poor — she did not care. 
She knew that he had strength and willing- 
ness to work. That was enough. She, 
too, could and would work with all her 
might and all her heart if it should be 
necessary. 
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But her father would not be so cruel. 
He would not insist that she should accept 
a man for whom she did not care — ^nay, as 
she thought of it, Wardlaw became repug- 
nant to her. If her father did insist— why, 
then she must tell him that she would not 
recognise his right to control her life by 
thrusting her into a position where she 
could neither be true nor honest. 

* Ah, dear Lord, what a fearful thing is 
this to me ! ' she cried in agony, covering 
her face with her hands. * My father is so 
good and kind, and must I oppose his dearest 
wish ? But I cannot, I cannot take this 
man . . . . for I love Kenneth.' 

When Wardlaw arrived in the evening, 
she was relieved as well as surprised by his 
unassuming and respectful manner towards 
her. There was nothing whatever in his 
behaviour to indicate the assured suitor. 
He spoke to her as one who, being a stranger 
in the country, is interested in the scenery 
and the people. He inquired about the 
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habits of the Qneen when she resided at 
Balmoral, and apparently found great satis- 
faction in the little anecdotes she had to 
tell about Her Majesty's consideration for 
the people round about her — how she 
looked after all who suffered, and gave 
largely to those in need. Milly was par- 
ticularly happy in telling the story of 
* what's intuit/ 

* You must know/ she said, 'the Queen 
went into a cottage where the goodwife was 
making some broth. 

' '' What is in it ?" she asked. 

* '* Ow, there's carrots intuit, and there's 
leeks intuit, and there's cabbage intuit.'' 

* '* Yes, yes ; but what is intuit ?" 

* " Ow, there's leeks intuit, and there's 
carrots intuit, and there's cabbage intuit T 

* '*Yes, yes ; but what is intuit ?" 

* And at last,' continued Milly, * the 
Queen made out what the poor woman 
meant ; and laughed quite merrily at her 
mistake as to the meaning of the question 
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** what was intuit?" You will be astonished^ 
Mr. Wardlaw, when you discover how 
quietly she goes about here, and how much 
interest she takes in our affairs. Papa is 
very proud of being able to go up to the 
Castle and write his name in the Book. I 
know he has not the slightest idea of how 
to manage a sword, but I am quite sure he 
would go and draw the old claymore which 
you see hanging in the hall if it were neces- 
sary to serve her.' 

At this juncture the servant entered 
the room, and presented a note to Sir 
George. 

* It is Kenneth Gordon,' he said, laying 
the note down on the table. * I did not 
expect him so soon. Tell him to come in. 
He might have come in time for dinner 
when he was about it.' 

Sir George was astonished when the ser- 
vant returned with the intimation that Mr. 
Gordon preferred to wait for him until he 
could see him in private. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

The brevity of the message offended Sir 
George, and he was scarcely prepared for 
such brevity from Kenneth Qordon. In his 
Aberdeen offices and his London offices he 
was accustomed to be asked if his con- 
venience and leisure would serve for him to 
see the person who called. But here was a 
young man who demanded to see him, and 
who happened to be a young man who was 
received into the house under favour rather 
than as a matter of courtesy or due. 

But, curious as it may seem. Sir George, 
in spite of himself, felt so much under the 
influence of this Kenneth Gordon that ho 
involuntarily rose from his seat. Checking 
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himself, however, he said with assumed 
banter, and still remembering his coortesy 
to servants : 

* I wish you would be good enough to 
tell Mr. Gordon that he is too late for 
dinner, but we have still dessert here ; and 
if he has not yet dined, say that we are 
quite a family party to-night, and we will 
feel no inconvenience whatever if he chooses 
to eat whilst we take bur wine/ 

The servant retired, and presently re- 
turned with the message that Mr. Gordon 
was perfectly willing to attend Sir George 
wherever he should appoint, but that the 
message he was entrusted with was one for 
his private ear. 

Wardlaw glanced quickly at the Cheva- 
lier, who was apparently insensible to any- 
thing unusual, and next towards Sir George. 
The latter personage simply stared at the 
servant, and requested him to repeat Mr. 
Gordon's message. 

That was done. 
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^ Go to him again, and invite him to 
join us here/ he said, with rising pas- 
sion. 

Kenneth received the message and en- 
tered the room. The expression of his 
face told Milly at once that his visit 
was not to be a pleasant one, and she 
rose. 

* You will permit mo to go, papa ;' and 
as she passed Kenneth she said in a low 
voice : * For my sake be calm. Meet me 
at the Caimdhu, to-night. Yon would not 
brave my father as you are doing if you 
cared for me as you say you do/ 

There was something in the room like a 
low cry of pain. No one could tell where 
it came from, but Wardlaw knew that it was 
Kenneth who uttered it ; and although he 
could not hear her words, he knew also that 
it was her words which provoked it. Still 
he remained perfectly calm — so calm that 
he was able to rise and open the door for 
her, and bow with the perfect politeness of 
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a gentleman who was accustomed to the 
ordinary ways of society, as she passed 
out. 

Kenneth made no attempt to speak to 
her. Taking a letter from his pocket he 
handed it to Sir George, and at the same 
time his eyes flashed for an instant upon 
Wardlaw's pale face, and then crossed that 
of the Chevalier, who rose as if some one 
had spoken to him. 

Turning to Sir George, he said, in his 
soft voice : 

' I wish you would introduce me to your 
young friend. There is something about, 
him that I like. I think I heard your ser- 
vant say that his name was Gordon, and I 
have good reason to like every man who 
bears the name of Gordon.' 

* Your grandfather, sir, had good reason 
to be proud of the Gordons,' said Kenneth^ 
with an inclination of the head, which 
was almost too haughty. 

The Chevalier, without showing any 
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signs of displeasure at this curious recep- 
tion of his courtesy, passed round the table » 
and grasping one of Kenneth's hands, 
placed his own disengaged hand on his 
head» 

* You are a Gordon ; you know me, sir ; 
and I am proud to feel that you still offer 
xne the homage of a Gordon, although you 
have done it so rudely that I might have 
taken offence. I am a poor man now, 
although the heir of kings, but I can still 
be a friend ; and if at any time you want 
one, tell me. Charles Stuart, in the old 
time, as I understand, never forgot a friend ; 
and I, who am his representative, will not 
forget you. But, alas ! you can count 
nothing upon that, except that it is one man 
who says he will, with all his knowledge 
and strength, do his best to help another if 
a pinch should come.' 

Kenneth stared at him in amazement ; 
he felt the touch — ^it was so gentle and 
tender that his bosom swelled with 
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reyereBce at the thought that this was the 
man who might have been his King. 

*I am grateful to yon, sir. Will you 
prove that you respect the name I inherit^ 
by asking Sir George to grant me a few 
minutes* private conversation ?' 

The Chevalier turned to his host, and 
with an air that was half command and 
half request : 

* You will not refuse this ?' 

Sir George bowed, and smiled his most 
genial smile. 

' When you command I obey, of course ; 
but, as I have some knowledge of Mr. Gor- 
don's wishes, you must not expect me to 
comply with them — unless it be owing to 
your command.' 

' Will Mr. Gordon permit me to be a 
party to the consultation, which seems to 
imply so much ?' said the Chevalier good- 
naturedly. 

* I would most willingly ; but the matter 
is not one which is in my own keeping. I 
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am charged by one of Sir George's most 
intimate friends to deliver a message to him 
— I mean Mr. Pittendriech. I do not know 
what the message may be, or what it may 
import. I only know that he urged me to 
take horse and ride all this way, in order 
that it might be delivered before the morn- 
ing. But I do know that Mr. Drummond 
Wardlaw can tell you something about 
it.' 

The gentleman referred to had been 
quietly sipping wine and cracking walnuts. 
When he heard himself referred to he looked 
up calmly) and said : 

* I shall be hapjy to afford you any infor- 
mation in my power in regard to this singu- 
lar matter. At the same time, Mr. Gordon, 
as I have been listening to your conversa- 
tion, it appears to me that you should get 
Sir George to read your message at once, so 
that we may know what the fuss is about. 
By your looks and your apparent reference 
to me, I presume that I have something to 



' 
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do with it. As I am here the guest of Sir 
George Kerr and the friend of the Comte 
de Blanc, you owe me at least the justice 
to explain your position. You cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that by your singular 
reference to me you are placing me in a 
very disagreeable — ^not to say questionable 
— position, and as I do not know, and you 
say you do not know, what the nature of 
the charge against me can be, I think you 
and your friend are bound to explain what 
it all means/ 

* That is only fair,' said the Chevalier, 
looking alternately at Sir George and 
Gordon . ^ 

* Will you excuse me, my friends ?' said 
the master of Dunlarig, controlling the irri- 
tability which was natural under the cir- 
cumstances. ' Mr. Fittendriech is a curious 
man. He undergoes much physical suffer- 
ing, which I think sometimes interferes 
with his clear notions of what he ought to 
do, and how he should do it. Whether 
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this is merely some craze dae to his 
infirmity, or a message of importance, we 
shall know when I read the letter which 
Mr. Gordon brings to me. You will excuse 
me. Take a glass of wine, Gordon.' 

Without paying any attention as to 
whether or not Kenneth accepted his invita- 
tion, he opened the letter. Its contents 
were brief, but they were sufficient to make 
Sir George's eyes start in his head. These 
were the words : 

* Be silent. Should you disobey that 
warning, you and your daughter will come to 
misery. I wish you to see me at once, so 
that I may explain. But in the meanwhile 
understand that you are mistaken about 
this man, Drummond Wardlaw. Charles 
Stuart, jvhom you are pleased to recognise 
as the Count de Blanc, is deceived by the 
man as you are. He regards him as the 
descendant of one who was the faithful 
servant of his grandfather; and on that 
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account is ready to do anything for him. 
Bat he is mistaken. I am not at this 
moment prepared to give you the proofs 
that this man Wardlaw, who claims to he 
the Earl of Ben voir, is nothing of the kind* 
You, however, know me well enough to he 
ahle to trust me that I do not speak without 
warrant — or, at any rate, that I have strong 
conviction of the truth of what I say. 

* I implore you not to thrust this man 
upon your daughter in the helief that you 
gain for her thereby an ancient title and 
position. 

' I should like to say more, hut I am 
not able at this moment. 

' I am, your faithful 

* Peter Pittendriech. 

*P.S. — I have insisted upon Kenneth 
Gordon going with this, but I shonld pre- 
fer that you said nothing to him about it in 
the meanwhile, and I beg of you to take 
care of Milly; for you will find that she 
has a strength of character sufficient even 
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to oppose herself to her father's will. I ain 
determined to be at Balmawhap within the 
next three days, so if you don't come to- 
morrow (Thursday), you must come to the 
old man's house. 

' P. P.' 

Sir George read this singular letter twice ; 
the first time with curiosity, the second 
time with a smile. 

* Enjoy yourself, Kenneth. There is 
nothing in this letter which alters our posi- 
tion. As for you, Mr. Wardlaw, make your 
mind easy — you are as welcome to my 
house and all the hospitality it is capable 
of affording as ever. To you. Chevalier, I 
have only to say that I shall show you this 
letter in private.' 

* You are very good,' replied the Cheva- 
lier with a courteous inclination of the 
body, and I shall be happy to give you any 
assistance in my power to make matters 
more satisfactorj\ At present it fteiams as 
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if my friend, Mr. Waxdlaw, were in an un- 
pleasant position : you must remember that 
I am responsible for him.' 

^ You must not be disturbed on his 
account/ said the knight of Dunlarig, with 
a pleasant smile. ' Craigness, as we call 
Mr. Pittendriech, is somewhat eccentric in 
his view of things, and does not always see 
them in the ordinary ways of life. But he 
is a very good fellow, and has been a good 
friend to my father and to me. . • • Mr. 
Gordon, why do you not seat yourself Y 

* I waited to know. Sir George, what 
might be the result of Mr. Pittendriech's 
communication ; and I confess myself con- 
siderably disappointed. The matter seems 
to you of so little importance compared 
with his eagerness that I should take the 
journey to convey it to you, that I can only 
think his illness has caused him to make a 
mistake.' 

Then he turned to Wardlaw, and held out 
his hand. 
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* Will you forgive me, sir, for having 
misunderstood you ? Mr. Pittendriech is 
one of my oldest friends/ 

* My dear fellow, don't mention it: Your 
old friend is an invalid, and aUowances ore 
alv^ays made for people whose judgments 
are affected by their physical condition/ 
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CAIRNDHU. 

After this agreeable reconciliation of the 
party, the gentlemen betook themselves to 
their wine again. Kenneth and Wardlaw 
became friendly. The latter, being the 
senior by about ten years, as well as a 
traveller through many lands from his 
boyhood onward, charmed the home- 
staying youth with his accounts of odd 
adventures. 

* Ah,' he said, * with such a physique as 
you have, you might rival or outdo Stanley, 
by marching into new worlds and conquer- 
ing them.* 

Here he touched a theme which made 
young Gordon's eyes kindle with pleasure, 
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whilst his cheeks flushed with a degree of 
shame, for he had been often moved by 
tales of adventures to dreams of emulating 
them. But circumstances had denied him 
any opportunity to gratify this ambition. 
His foster-father would not hear of any such 
wild * stravaigings ;' affection and grati- 
tude alike made Kenneth submissive. Thus 
his daring spirit found its vent on the 
moors, in deer-stalking, or cruising in fish- 
ing-smacks, and proving his strength in 
all the athletic games of his country. He 
was an adept in putting the stone, tossmg 
the caber, and throwing the hammer. In 
the Highland sports even Donald Dinnie 
owned that ^the lad wasna that far out,' 
which was as much as to say that he was no 
mean rival. 

But what was all this to one who had 
read the narratives of modern travellers by 
sea and land, and hungered for the honours 
which rewarded their success? He was 
unconscious of the honour he had achieved 
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by being faithful to his friends. He had 
sacrificed his own desires for their sake; 
but that was his simple duty, since he 
owed everything to them, and he would 
have been astonished at anyone who 
should claim merit for the sacrifice under 
such circumstances. 

He would have been much more in- 
fluenced by Wardlaw's conversation, had 
he not been most of the time considering 
how he was to escape from the party, in 
order to make his way to Caimdhu, as well 
as puzzling himself to make put why Milly 
should have asked him to meet her there 
that evening. He knew it to be a favourite 
excursion of hers to see the sun rise or set ; 
and sometimes on such a summer evening 
as this, with the moon at the full, she 
would venture the ascent, always carrying 
with her something comforting for the wife 
of a shepherd whose shieling was near the 
cairn. She was invariably accompanied 
by the dog, Ossian (the large coUie 
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which had brought her the tidings of his 
master's danger), and generally old Mal- 
colm, the shepherd himself, was also in 
attendance. So there was nothing extra- 
ordinary in her taking the favourite walk 
on such an evening as this — calm, warm 
and full moonlight. She had been told by 
her father that she was on this occasion to 
dispense with the formality of waiting in 
the drawing-room for the gentlemen, and 
thus she was at liberty. 

In the old days, before she had gone 
abroad, when Kenneth was much patron- 
ized by Sir George on account of his ex- 
ceptional skill in handling rod and gun, 
and, in a minor degree, on account of the 
distinction he was earning at Marischal 
College, the youth had traversed every 
part of Benlarig with Milly, and they had 
often rested at Malcolm's shieling near the 
cairn, where Mrs. Fraser had refreshed them 
with bannocks and milk. 

Happy days — full of the light of youth, 
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and in his case governed by the star of 
hope which was very brilliant at the time. 
But it seemed to disappear altogether when 
she went away to be transformed from 
a bright, simple girl into an accomplished 
young lady ; and he was left to reaUze the 
great gulf which lay between them. Milly, 
however, was in thought still the same 
bright, simple girl when she returned as 
when she had gone away. He observed 
changes of which she was unconscious ; but 
here was, at any rate, one of the old asso- 
ciations of their youth, which she must 
bear in kindly memory, or she would never 
ask him to Cairndhu. 

He did not forget the arrangement he 
had entered into with her father when he 
resolved that he should be at the place 
within an hour after* her leaving the 
dining-hall. So he shook himself free 
from the fascination of Wardlaw's dis- 
course, and told Sir George that he was 
going up to Cairndhu. 
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* You ought to take Wardlaw with you,' 
said the master of Dunlarig. ' He is a 
capital sailor, and, being that, he can do 
anything. I dare say he would find no 
diflBculty in getting up to the cairn on such 
a night as this. The path is easy enough 
from the back of the house.' 

Kenneth was silent, and Wardlaw smiled 
as he said : 

* A man who has climbed the Matterhorn 
and Mont Blanc would not be afraid of 
Benlarig, I think — this is without any dis- 
respect to your mountain, Sir George. I 
hope to climb it several times before leaving 
you, but to-night you must excuse me.' 

Kenneth was well pleased to get out of 
the house alone, but he was not to be long 
so. He had only advanced a few paces 
along the path leading to the favourite 
track up to the cairn when he was joined 
by old Malcolm, the shepherd. 

' She has gaen on wi' the dowg, and said 
I was to come wi' you. It is a braw 
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night for the stams, and the mistress will 
be blithe to see you. It is a long while 
since you hae been up, Maister Kenneth/ 

* That's true, Malcolm, but it is not my 
fault. Who knows when I may be up 
again ?' 

* Oo, fat for no, fat for no ? There was 
never onybody up yonder but was glad to 
see you.' 

Malcolm was sympathetic, and although 
he would never have done anything to dis- 
please the laird if he could help it, he was 
ready to defy even him under Milly's com- 
mands. Ever since she had saved him 
f)*om the snow he had been ready to obey 
her least bidding without question. 

So, when she told him that she was going 
to see Mrs. Fraser and that he was to bring 
Kenneth up to the cairn, he simply went 
to his post and waited like a well-trained 
dog. When they reached the shieling he 
lifted his hand and pointed in the direction 
of the cairn. 
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* I'll tell her you are there/ 

As he lifted the latch he muttered to 
himself, * I'm doubting no good will come 
of your meeting in that ill-faured place. 
What in the world's name can you mean 
by it ! There has been dule enough in 
that place already.' 

Malcolm was referring to the sad origin 
of the cairn, and briefly the story was this 
— one which in a variety of forms has been 
found in every country. 

Two families at feud; the daughter of 
the one, the son of the other house, in love. 
The girl is given to one for whom she cares 
nothing, and arranges a meeting with her 
lover on the top of Benlarig to tell him 
that she must submit to her parent's will. 
The brothers discover the assignation, and, 
accompanied by the favoured suitor, attend 
the meeting-place. When the lovers stand 
hand in hand they rush upon them, and 
the girl, trying to save her lover, receives 
the fatal wound, and dies in her lover's 
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arms. The assaUants are horrified by what 

* 

has happened, and stay their hands. 

The lover makes no sign of passionate 
griefi but, kissing the dead lips gently, lays 
the lifeless form on the ground; then, 
drawing his sword, calmly demands life for 
life. There can be no denial to the de- 
mand. The duel is brief, for the bereft 
lover is both a strong man and skilful 
swordsman, and he assails the murderer 
with a passionate force which cannot be 
resisted. Having slain the slayer he throws 
away his sword, and addresses the awe- 
stricken brothers. 

* I cannot fight with you,' he says, 
* but you can atone for your cruelty to us. 
Kill me, and let me go with her ;' and he 
knelt beside the body as he spoke, holding 
out his arms appealingly to them. 

But not one would lift a hand against 
h im. So he took the girl in his arms, and 
c arried her down the mountain-side to her 
father's bouse. Entering the hall, he laid 
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the body down at the father's feet, say- 
ing : 

' That is what you and your sons have 
done.' 

Without waiting for any answer he 
rushed out again, no one daring to stay 
him. Next day he was found lying dead 
on the top of Benlarig on the spot where 
his love had fallen in shielding him. 

Every true lover in the county con- 
tributed a stone to the cairn, which was 
erected in memory of the unfortunate lovers, 
and so it was called Caimdhu. 

As Kenneth approached the cairn he 
saw Milly standing beside it. Ossian sat 
at her feet, looking up at her with inquiring 
eyes, as if he wondered why she stayed 
there when no sheep were near to claim 
attention. 

The stillness and brightness of the 
scene, with the great heads of the sur- 
rounding mountains rising out of the dark- 
ness of the glens into the moonlight, while 
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far below the Dee ran like a thread of 
gleaming silver, and, above, islands of clouds 
moved slowly across the clear sky — all in- 
spired a sense of mysterious grandeur that 
filled the soul with awe, and rendered this 
a fit meeting-place for lovers. 

Beautiful as Milly had always appeared 
to Gordon, she had never appeared more so 
than at this moment : and a sting of pain 
reminded him that fate was threatening to 
bar their union. 

* But it shall not be,' he muttered, with 
clenched teeth — ^it shall not be — unless 
she wills it.' 

* Forgive me, Kenneth,' she said, ad- 
vancing to meet him. 

He was surprised by the words as much 
as by the faint note of sadness his quick ear 
detected in them. 

' Forgive you ! — ^for what ?' 

* Why, for asking you to come so far, 
when all that I have to tell you might have 
been told at home.' 
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* Are you making fun of me ?' he an- 
swered blithely. * You know well that I 
would go to the back of the north wind if it 
were to see you, and I never imagined that 
you would think it an arduous task to come 
to the top of Benlarig on a night like 
this. Besides, is not this the trysting- 
place of true hearts ? There is a solid proof 
of it.' 

He pointed to the cairn, and she shook 
her head regretfully. 

* A proof of their unfortunate end,' was 
the reply. 

^A sad end, but I do not call it an 
unfortunate one. She showed what a 
woman can do, and he what a man can 
do, for love. You are not to think there is 
any nonsense about what I am saying — I 
would think it happiness to meet such a 
fate as theirs rather than be parted from 
you.' 

He felt the soft pressure of her hand, 
and as ciho lifted her head he saw the 
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tender, earnest light in her eyes, and he 
knew that she shared his sentiment. 

^ I hope we shall not be parted/ she said 
gently, and the tone thrilled the man with 

joy- 

* We shall not be unless you desire it,' 
was his response ; and although the voice 
was low, it was full of passionate emotion. 
* I have promised your father — ^he need not 
have required the promise — that I will 
never stand in the way of your happiness. 
I never will, but you yourself must tell me 
when I am doing so. Will you promise 
that ?' 

She remained for a few moments thought- 
fully gazing on the ground. Then : 

'I cannot understand how you could 
6ver come between me and happiness ; and 

ft 

it is, therefore, easy for me to promise that 
I will tell you when you do. But if that is 
all my father requires from you, Kenneth, 
we have little to be anxious about on our 
own account ' 
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' Ay, but I am afraid he implied a great 
deal more than the literal meaning of the 
words.* 

Again she was silent, gazing thought- 
fully on the ground. He watched her 
earnestly. 

' I am sure he means more,' she said, 
with quiet decision, * and the thought of it 
has been troubling me all the afternoon. It 
will be very hard, Kenneth, for me to 
oppose his wishes, he has been so kind, so 
aflfectionate, and so generous to me in every 
way. Perhaps it is because he has been so 
generous that I am likely to be so obstinate. 
Yet I do not wish to be so, and although I 
will not consent to the project he has in 
view, neither will I give myself to anyone 
without his consent. We must persuade 
him that my happiness is in your hands.* 

* Can we ever do that ?' 

* I think we can — at any rate, we must 
hope to do it; and in that hope you must 
try not to vex him. This evening you 
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made him angry, and anybody who does 
that is not forgiven for a long time/ 

' I will do my best not to offend in that 
way again ; but Craigie was so earnest in 
his conmiand — for it was a real command 
— that I should see your father alone when 
I placed the letter in his hands, that I had 
no help for it but to do my best to fulfil my 
orders to the letter.' 

* Do you know what Craigie wrote T 

* No further than that it referred to Mr. 
Wardlaw, whom he evidently mistakes for 
some one else, as I gather from what 
passed after your father had read the letter. 
This Wardlaw seems to be a clever fellow, 
and I am inclined to like him in spite of 
the purpose which has brought him 
here.' 

* That is what I feared. He has a way 
of winning confidence even when we sus- 
pect him ; and I, too, was pleased with him 
until I saw the strange look in his eyes 
when you came into the room. It was 
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only a flash, like a flash of lightning ; but 
it frightened me, and made me aware that 
for some reason that man means to do you 
harm. That was what determined me to 
ask you to meet me here ; for somehow I 
felt as if a sorcerer had got into the house, 
and that he would hear every word we spoke 
unless we went far beyond the reach of his 
power.' 

*What nonsense is this, Milly?' ex- 
claimed Kenneth, laughing. * You, who 
can brave Benlarig in a snowstorm, to be 
frightened because a strange man happens 
to wink. Ridiculous ! When did you 
begin to grow superstitious T 

* I have been always superstitious,' she 
answered quietly ; but with a sudden start 
she laid her hand on his arm. * Did you 
hear anj^thing ?' 

* I heard a slight sough of the wind in the 
valley down there.' 

* Are you sure there was nothing else ? 
Did you not hear a step behind the cairn V 
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*' No ; and if there had been one, it 
^onld be Malcolm's. Look at Ossian — 
do you think any stranger conld be near 
ns without him giving us warning ?' 

The argument should have convinced 
her, but it did not. She listened, and 
presently, without any sign of fear, she 
linked her arm in Kenneth's, saying : 

' There is some one. Let us go round 
the cairn.' 

* Up, lad — seek them out !' said Kenneth 
to the dog, hoping with his aid to dispel 
Milly's alarm. 

Ossian sprang to his feet in obedience to 
command, and gambolled on before them 
as they walked slowly round the cairn. 

' It is very strange,' was her meditative 
observation, when they returned to the spot 
on which they had been previously stand- 
ing. ' I have only one thing more to say, 
but it is important to us both. My father 
believes that this gentleman is heir to a 
great title and estate, and is prepared to 
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uphold his claim with all he possesses. You 
and Craigie must see that he is not deceived^ 
and perhaps ruined by his belief in this 
stranger.' 

^ How strange you are to-night !' said 
Kenneth. *Let us go down to the 
shieling. ' 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONSULTATION. 

There was no doubt that Drummond 
Wardlaw possessed a peculiar power of 
interesting people in him, even when he 
failed to make them like him. Sir George 
Kerr was completely under his spell ; and, 
in spite of Milly's warning, Kenneth found 
it diflScult to conceive that the quiet, good- 
humoured gentleman, who seemed to care 
more for a good cigar and a smart joke than 
for anything else in the world, could pos- 
sibly harbour evil designs against her father's 
fortune or himself. 

Besides, although an adventurer might 
with reason make an attempt upon Sir 
George's fortune, Kenneth could discover 
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nothing in his own condition to render him 
an object of any evil designs. . . . Stop ! 
there was one thing, and that even greater 
than all the wealth of the knight of Dun- 
larig. He had been endowed with Milly's 
love, and that treasure was enough to draw 
upon him the enmity of all men who looked 
upon her. 

Wardlaw, however, could not be expected 
as yet to know anything of that ; he had 
her father's favour in his suit, and there- 
fore was not likely to attach much import- 
ance to any rivalry. He noted that Wardlaw 
did not appear to seek her society or to 
press his conversation upon her ; indeed, he 
seemed rather to avoid her, although when 
in her presence he behaved with well-bred 
respect. But there was no sign of au 
attempt at gallantry, not the slightest hint 
of a compliment, even when the oppor- 
tunity to pay one without a strain oflfered 
itself. 

Kenneth concluded that Milly was pos- 
VOL. I. y 
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sessed by some strange fancy about the 
man and his character; and whilst he 
resolved to be watchful, he dismissed the 
doubts which he had been at first ready 
enough to entertain. As for Sir George, 
he treated Wardlaw as if he were already 
his son, but with somewhat more eflFusive 
signs of friendliness than would have been 
shown to one who really held that relation- 
ship. Wardlaw, in return, treated him 
with a deference which, although not obtru- 
sive, flattered the knight, and satisfied him 
that he was making no blunder in adopting 
this man's cause. 

Still, whilst on first reading Pitten- 
driech's letter he had pooh-poohed the idea 
of there being any mistake, and regarded it 
as the outpouring of his partner's excessive 
caution in all matters where money was 
concerned, he could not help in his morn- 
ing's reflections pausing to consider possi- 
bilities. 

As Craigie said in his letter, he was not 
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a man to speak hastily on such a serious 
subject, nor to speak without what must 
have appeared to him as sufficient warrant. 
What might be the nature of that warrant it 
was impossible to surmise ; but Sir George 
recalled the fact that in time past Craigie 
had been in the confidence of the last 
member of the ancient family to whom 
Dunlarig had belonged, and who in right of 
succession would have become the Earl of 
Benvoir. This man had brought himself 
to absolute ruin by gambling, horse-racing, 
and drunkenness. Out of his wreck, Sir 
George had been enabled, with the assist- 
ance of a long-headed Aberdeen lawyer, 
named Foulis, to purchase the house and 
the principal part of the estate at a com- 
paratively low price. Craigie had expressed 
a doubt as to the validity of the title-deeds, 
but as he could give no better reason for 
his doubt than that it had not been proved 
that the laird of Dunlarig had died without 
an heir, and as Foulis, on the other hand, 

9—2 
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insisted that every legal form had been 
observed and every legal condition fulfilled, 
Sir George felt easy in his mind in regard 
to the right of possession. 

Still Craigie seemed to have something in 
his mind which he refrained from speaking 
about, and Sir George thought the present 
might aflford an opportunity of discovering 
what it was. Therefore he decided to 
obey his hurried summons, and see hun at 
once. He had another object in view in 
responding to the letter so promptly, and 
in it Kenneth was concerned. 

Before starting on his journey he spoke 
privately to the Chevalier. 

* I am sorry that I made any reference to 
my poor friend's letter last night,' he said, 
smiling as if he would suggest that tho 
matter was of the most trifling nature, ' and 
sorry that for the moment it appeared to 
me as if you should see it. On second 
thoughts, I consider that it is unworthy of 
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your attention, and have therefore decided 
not to trouble you with it/ 

The Chevalier bowed. 

' I am quite satisfied with whatever Sir 
George Kerr determines to do in the 
matter/ 

' I may have to advise with you subse- 
quently about some important aflfairs. But 
in the meantime enjoy yourself. We shall 
meet at dinner.' 

On arriving at Craigness he was received 
by Mistress Babbie with the exclamation : 

* Losh be here ! you are soon back, Sir 
George. But it is a mercy you have come, 
for Craigie has been worriting himself into 
a fever about you !' 

^I hope he is better this morning, 
though.' 

* It is no easy to say ; but whiles I 
think that if he would not fash himself 
about you and Milly and — and other things ' 
(she had been going to say, * and Kenneth,' 
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but discreetly checked herself), * he would 
soon be well enough.' 

* Ah, we must try to persuade him to 
keep his mind at rest about us/ commented 
Sir George with a laugh, as he entered the 
room of his old friend and partner. 

Craigie was still obliged to keep his 
chair, suflfering at intervals paroxysms of 
pain which , were intensified by his impa^ 
tience to be up and about, attending to 
matters of pressing moment. His wrinkled 
face brightened at sight of his visitor. 

* So you have come, Geordie ? Good 
-lad, good lad ! I thought you would not 
slight the call of your old friend, though 
^e is such a poor, useless creature nowar 
days, chained up here in a big chair, and 
swaddled in blankets like a muckle bairn.' 

* You will soon be all right . again, 
Craigie,' said Sir George cheerily, as he 
took a seat beside him, * if you will only 
take care of yourself, and not worry about 
imaginary evils.' 
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' Imaginary evils ! — is that what you 
call them T retorted Craigie somewhat 
sharply. 

Sir George regarded him with one of his 
most genial smiles, and laid a hand gently 
on his shoulder, as if afraid that he might 
attempt to rise. 

' Now, you are not to excite yourself, or 
I shall go. You know that I have always 
said that you are apt to go out of the way 
to seek vexations.' 

* How can it be going out of the way 
when they come into my house, into this 
very room, when it is not in my power to 
rise and flee them ?' 

' Tell Mistress Babbie to keep the door 
shut.^ 

' Toots !' exclaimed Craigie impatiently, 
* you do not understand. Here has been 
that daft deevil, Hugh Cathcart, turned up 
like a bad shilling again ; and he has been 
minding me of things that I would be glad 
to forget.' 
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* You have spoken to me about him before^ 
and I gather from what you told me that he 
is precisely one of those persons who should 
not be allowed to intrude upon you at 
present.' 

.^I am no sure about that — not at all 
sure about that/ muttered Craigie, as if 
speaking to himself rather than addressing 
his friend. ^ He has some good parts, and 
I opine that if his mother had lived, or if 
his father had been a little more forbearing, 
he mith have turned a new leaf lang syne. 
I would be wae to think that there was not 
a chance for him yet.' 

* That is like you, Craigie ; you are 
always ready to believe that geese may turn 
into swans. But what was he saying that 
upset you ?' 

'He was speiring about old times — 
about Dunlarig and the folk there, and 
about ' 

He stopped suddenly ; an expression of 
vacancy came over his face, and his eyes 
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seemed to be looking inward. Sir George 
had twice before observed this singular and 
afflicting change in his partner, and he 
knew that it would be impossible to continue 
the conversation on the same subject until 
he had roused him from his apparent stupe- 
faction by starting some other topic of 
immediate interest. 

* I have something particular to say to 
you, Craigie,' he proceeded, with slow and 
distinct accents, * about our young friend, 
Kenneth Gordon.' 

The name seemed to rouse him ; he 
rubbed his eyes like one awakened from 
sleep. Then he helped himself to a sip of 
the contents of a tumbler which stood on a 
little table beside him. 

* Ay, ay, Kenneth Gordon — ^what about 
him ? He's a fine lad, a fine lad/ 

* I am of your opinion, and that is why 
I think it a pity that he should be wasting 
his time at Balmawhap, where the best 
prospect that can be offered him is a poor 
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one^ when he ought to be doing something 
better.' 

* What would you have him do ? No 
appointment of importance has been offered 
to him.' 

^ I have thought of that, and it has 
occurred to me that we might offer him 
something which would form a suitable 
outlet for his energies^ and secure him a 
fortune in the future.' 

* Ay, that is a good idea,' observed 
Craigie thoughtfully, his eyes again sparkling 
with intelligence. ' But what can we offer 
him that would be sulBGlcient to induce 
Balmawhap to let him go ? A clerkship is 
out of the question.' 

' I have not thought the matter com- 
pletely out, but believe that if you and I 
lay our heads together we can hit upon 
some plan for his benefit. Now, for in- 
stance, there is that tract of land in America 
which has been offered to us ; you say he 
is a good surveyor — suppose we send him 
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out to survey and report to us ? We can 
give him a handsome salary at once, and a 
share in the results if we decide to take up 
the scheme. The land is represented to be 
rich in minerals, to have boundless pas- 
turage ; and who knows but he might be 
the founder of a township, with us to back 
him r 

This was spoken in a tone of confidential 
inquiry, rather than as a subject settled in 
the speaker's mind. Craigie's keen eyes 
twinkled upon his partner with sly humour. 

* It would be a good thing for him, no 
doubt, no doubt ; and — it would get him 
out of your way.' 

Sir George paid no attention to the latter 
part of the sentence, but said with warm 
eagerness : 

* It would be a splendid thing for him — 
such an opening as no young man without 
a fortune of his own has ever had before. 
Will you propose it to him ?' 

* There can be no reason why I should 
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not,' answered Craigie slowly, * as there can 
be no reason why we should not hear what 
he has to say on the subject. ' 

* That is right, Craigie ; and you will not 
fail to represent the advantages to him ?' 

• I'll do that.' 

^ Of course the scheme is indefinite as 
yet ; but I shall have it thoroughly matured 
in a few days,' said Sir George confidently; 
and seeing that Craigie was thoroughly 
aroused again, he returned to the other 
object of his visit somewhat abruptly : 

' Now I want you to explain to me the 
meaning of that strange letter you sent me 
last night. What do you know about my 
friend, Drummond Wardlaw, that you should 
warn me against him, or doubt the justice 
of his claim to the title of Benvoir ?' 

' Give me time to breathe, and you shall 
hear,' said Craigie solemnly, as he rested 
back on his chair. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DOOM OF DUNLABIG. 

Eccentric as Craigie always had been in 
many ways, Sir George thought he had 
never shown more eccentricity than on the 
present occasion ; but he prepared to listen 
to him with all the patience of a good- 
natured friend who is desiroas to humour 
an invalid, and to assume an interest which 
he cannot feel, in order to afford him relief 
of mind. 

Craigie, in a state of acute sensitiveness, 
was perfectly aware of his visitor's mistaken 
apprehension of his present condition. But, 
instead of feeling irritated, he regarded him 
with an expression of compassion. He 
knew that Sir George would be compelled 
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to take a very keen and selfish interest in 
what he had to say before the interview was 
over. 

After resting a little while, and really 
taking the breath for which he had asked 
leave — he panted like one who had been 
walking hurriedly up a hill — Craigie began 
somewhat faintly : 

' It all comes back to me now, clear as 
on the day it happened; and the horror 
that came over me when I learned the con- 
sequences of the orders you gave through 
Foulis seems to be grippin' me now with as 
much fright as it did then/ 

* Then why go on with it?' said Sir 
George persuasively. ' What is the use of 
uncovering old sores, the sight of which 
gives* you so much pain ? Can't you let 
them be covered up with their bandages, if 
not healed ? Indeed, I am doubtful if it 
is kindness on my part to listen to you. 
I am sure your doctor would disapprove 
entirely of your exciting yourself with 
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useless reminiscences while you are so 
weak.' 

* Useless ! did you say ?' exclaimed 
. Craigie, with unexpected energy. * I 

thought you wanted to know why I wrote 
the letter that has brought you here.' 

' Certainly, certainly, Craigie,' rejoined 
Sir George soothingly, alarmed by the ex- 
citement of the invalid — afraid that it would 
do him harm, and prevent him from making 
the revelation he had promised ; * but all in 
good time— there is no need to hurry, man/ 

* There is every need to hurry, Geordie,' 
• answered Craigie, with comparative calm- 
ness. * It is only once in a long while that 
the thing is clear to me, and this is one of 
the times. We must take advantage of it. 
Now, first tell me, did you give the order 
to Foulis to close the mortgages on Dun- 
larig ?' 

'I gave no such order; but I had told 
Foulis that I should like to have such a 
place, and he misunderstood me.' 
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*Ay, he says he misunderstood you/ 
muttered Craigie gloomily. 

* Well, I believe he did ; and the unfor- 
tunate end of the former proprietor without 
leaving any direct heir relieves me of all 
qualms in taking possession of what my 
own money has purchased.' 

' No blame to you whatever, since you 
did not give the order. But, man, it was 
suddenly done^ and the end of the laird 
came quick after it. Then, though there 
had been an heir, he would be but a help- 
less bairn, ignorant of the nature of what 
had happened, and positively unable to 
raise money enough to free the place.' 

* But be reasonable, Craigie,' Sir George 
observed, still in the mild tones- of one who 
is humouring an invalid ; * what was I to 
do ? When a man is going to buy a thing, 
he does not insist upon a full explanation 
of all the private affairs of the former pro- 
prietor, and insist upon knowing the why 
and the wherefore of his selling. No man 
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of business considers such things ; and I 
think it would be extremely impertinent of 
him if he did. But, heir or no heir, the 
estate was in the market ; I bought it, paid 
for it, and possess it rightfully. Besides, 
when the poor man met his end, he was a 
bachelor.' 

Craigie raised himself on his chair, and 
stared at his friend with surprise mingled 
with indignation. 

* There you are wrong, Geordie, and you 
know that you are wrong.' 

* You must tell me how, then, I confess 
that I heard some whispers about a secret 
marriage, and a wild story about death and 
a mausoleum ; but it was all so confused that 
I gave no attention to it, and you must re- 
member that I was abroad at the time that 
the thing was supposed to have occurred/ 

Craigie rested back on his chair again, 
and there was a stern expression on his 
features. 

'You shall hear it all now, then,' he 

VOL. I. 10 
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said, with a curious Bolemnity of tone. ^ I 
mind well that yon were abroad for two 
years at that time, and so had little chance 
of learning the ins and outs of the eerie 
business that well-nigh took away my wits. 
When you came home you did not care, as 
you had no need, to inquire into the facts. 
But here is a statement that will give you 
some interest in what I have to tell you : 
the Laird of Dunlarig was duly married by 
a priest of Blairs' College, and the wife 
bore him a man-child.' 

Sir George heard the announcement with 
no more surprise than that which anyone 
displays in learning that something quite 
unexpected has happened to a neighbour. 
He was interested, but was quite unable to 
understand what the circumstance could 
have to do with him, and still less what it 
could have to do with his guest, Wardlaw. 

Craigie was sensible that his revelation 
had failed to evoke the interest he had ex- 
pected ; but he understood why, and some- 
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thing like a smile — ft smile which suggested 
pity for the man to whom he spoke, and 
regret that he should be compelled to arouse 
him from his apathy — passed over his comi- 
tenance. 

^ I did hear sometiiing about a lass and 
a bairn/ said Sir George complacently » ^but 
nothing about a marriage. And, judging 
from the character of the lidrd> there was 
nothing extraordinary in the report — cer- 
tainly nothing to affect me/ 

* True for you, Geordie — ^true for you ; 
but you will see before we are done that it 
has got something to do with you/ 

* How is that V 

^ Let me go through it from beginning to 
end, whilst I am able.' 

* Take your own way, Craigie, and that 
will content me/ 

Sir George settled himself in his chair 
with the manner of one who is preparing to 
endure a long harangue from which he would 
be glad to escape, but knows he cannot. 

10—2 
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Craigie began instantly and with emphasis, 
after taking another sip from his glass : , 

* Yon have heard that the laird was a 
wild loon, but you can scarcely have 
jaloused how wild he was, and how good- 
hearted. He was a man of passions that 
had never been taught indoors how to con- 
trol them, and had ower muckle siller to 
learn out-of-doors that he must control 
them/ 

* Ah, two or three years' training in a 
good house of business would have put that 
all right,' was the comment. 

' They had not sense enough to think of 
turning an honest penny by going into 
trade,' Craigie proceeded, with a melancholy 
movement of the head ; * they had not 
gumption enough even to look into their 
own affairs. Everything was left to others. 
When siller was wanted, they got it, and 
never fashed how it was come by. So the 
lands were clippit here and clippit there, the 
woods were cut down, and for the sake of 
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small advances farms were let on long leasee 
M rents that were clean ridiculous. But 
never a thought would the laird give to the 
morn ; he gaed on his wild way, driving 
coaches to the peril of honest folk's necks 
— ay, and whiles driving railway engines 
in a way that it was only by the Lord's 
mercy that he was not responsible for some 
great catastrophe.' 

* The men who permitted him to do it 
dught to have been* severely punished!' ex- 
claimed Sir George, with the righteous 
indignation of a railway shareholder and 
director; 'the company might have been 
called on to pay enormous damages!' (He 
did not think about the lives which might 
have been lost, or the people who might 
have been maimed for life.) 

' The thing was stopped in time, and 
then it was that, seeking for some new 
excitement, he won the favour of tlie only 
daughter of one of the proudest and poorest 
of the clan Farquhar. But, poor as they 
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might be, they would not trust their 
daaghter's happiness to such a wullicat as 
Dnnlarig. As will happen in these cases, 
the lass and the lad had their own way. 
They made a moonlight march over the 
hills to Dnnlarig, and the priest had mar- 
ried them before her flitting was suspected. 
But she was feared for her kinsfolk, and 
kept so close to the house that there were 
few who kenned that the laird was married, 
and those few doubted it — except myself, 
for I was a witness to the ceremony/ 

* You a witness ?' 

^ Just that. You know that my father 
had a bit farm on the place, and I had often 
come across the laird in a friendly way. 
So he asked me to come to him without 
saying for what, and when I got to the^ 
house, there was nothing better I could do 
for the poor lassie than to be a witness. 
For her sake, moreover, I consented before 
leaving the house to take the powers he 
gave me to do what he ought to have got 
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done by some trnstworthy man of basinesa 
long ere that time — that was to examine 
into the whole state of his affairs, and let 
hun know preciselyTiow he stood financiaUy/ 

^ He showed good sense in selecting you, 
at any rate.' 

' Be that as't may, it was a thankless 
job, and no an easy one either. Foulis 
was not pleased with the laird, and although 
he was obliged to submit books and docu- 
ments to me, he put every hindrance in my 
way that he could possibly do without 
actually declaring that he did not want the 
inquiry to go on. I had given my word, 
howsoever, and it was not Foulis — ay, or a 
dozen as clever lawyers as himsel' — that 
could baulk me. It was a weary job and a 
long job, and before it was done the heir of 
Dunlarig was bom. All this while the 
laird was going on scourin* the country, 
oftener in Edinburgh and London than at 
home, spending siller that he borrowed 
at interest that was extravagant even for 
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a nsnrery and gettiii^ deeper and deeper into 
debt on every hand. That was the way he 
went on, jnst as though there was nae leddy 
at hame sabbing her heart out for him/ 

^ Ah, the land was well rid of such a 
proprietor/ said Sir George softly, folding 
his hands with the proud consciousness that 
the present proprietor was a man of a very 
different stamp. 

^ One day when I was least expecting and 
least wanting to see him — ^for it was the 
thrangest time of the month — ^the laird 
marches in upon me at the office, looking as 
though he had been drinking and carding 
all night. 

* ** Have you got that statement ready, 
Peter ?" he says, without even a " good-day 
to ye " to begin with. * * That damned villain 
Foulis, who has made a fortune out of us 
by cheatery, refused to let me have five 
thousand pounds. I must take everything 
out of his hands, and get somebody else to 
manage affairs for me."' 
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^ For a minute I could do nothing but 
stare at him. I knew that he did not 
possess enough to raise five shillings, let abe 
five thousand pounds ; and whether or no 
Foulis had been cheating, his accounts were 
correct, and every bond on the property as 
siccar as law could make it. But I was 
feared to tell the laird, seeing the state he 
was in, that the only chance he had for 
getting through his difficulties was to make 
an appeal to his creditors to grant him time, 
and then to live cannily for the next ten years, 
I had a notion that such counsel as that 
would have roused him to throttle me. So 
I e'en gaed to the safe and took out the 
statement I had prepared. At the end of 
it I had put a note telling explicitly, and in 
a few words — for I kenned he would never 
take the trouble to go through the figures 
— ^that he could not call himself the master 
of a single bawbee or the worth of a bawbee.' 

^ Upon my word, I cannot see that such 
a man deserves so much compassion as you 
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are disposed to give him/ commented Sir 
George, 

^Yon forget the poor leddy and her 
bairn/ rejomed Graigie gravely. * But let 
that abe. As I expected, he just whirled 
over the pages until he came to the note at 
the end. He read it more than once, I 
could see. Syne he crumpled it up in his 
hand as if it had been a piece of waste 
paper, instead of the result of months' 
hard work ; scowled at me as if I had been 
his worst enemy, and growling a hard 
swear, banged out of the ojfice.' 
* A good riddance, I should say.' 
*Ay, but what came after? It makes 
my blood curdle, and I have ever since syne 
felt as if I had done a murder. When he 
got home he was stark mad. He drank and 
made himself miadder. The poor leddy, 
who was weary at heart and worn out with 
sickness and anxiety, was frightened into 
convulsions/ and died the next night, her 
bairn dying with her, as was supposed. 
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There were whispers that they had been ill* 
used by the mad laird. What truth there 
may have been in the whispers I cannot tell, 
but certain it is that they were buried with 
indecent haste in the old mausoleom in the 
grounds. As soon as I heard what was 
going on, I made my way to Dunlarig, and 
found that the funeral was over. The priest 
had gone, and the doctor was gomg, leavmg 
the mad laird in charge of the only five men 
who remained on the estate. They were 
fedthful fellows, and liked their master in* 
spite of all his faults, or they would never 
have remained in a place where their wages 
were uncertain and their treatment rough 
enough as a rule, although at times they 
were treated with as much familiarity as if 
they had been comrades instead of servants. 

' It was gloaming when I arrived, and 
the lamps were not lit. At the door I met 
the doctor, and he shook his head when I 
asked how the laird was.' 

* " Take care of yourself when you go 
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near him/' he says, '* for I never saw a man 
in snch a wild state before, and hope I 
never shall again. Good-even to you. I 
am in a hurry/' 

* He went away as if he were glad to 
shake the dust from his feet, glad to get 
away from the place, as he well might be. 
The laird was in the big dining-hall, sitting, 
as you might say, in state at the head of 
the table, the five men round about him 
supplying him with whatever he wanted— 
cigars and wine — laughing at his wild stories, 
and joining him in his drink as often as he 
bade them. When he saw me he started up, 
and, lifting a tumbler in his hand, shouted 
just like one of the player-folk : 

' '' Fill high the goblet ! Drink, friends, 
for here comes our chief — here comes the 
wizard who has discovered that the Laird of 
Dunlarig is a beggar. Drink to the wizard 
who has pronounced the doom of Dunlarig !'* 

* I was horrified at this play-acting at 
such a time, and could not have spoken 
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even if it had been my wish. I wanted to 
say something that might soothe him, but, 
before I could draw breath, there was an 
eerie voice ringing through the hall, which 
made my heart stand still, and put a sudden 
stop to the guffawing of the loons about the 
laird, whilst he himself stood still, as if 
petrified, just as he was going to put the 
glass to his lips : 

***Ay, drink to the wizard who pro- 
nounces the doom of Dunlarig — or say the 
witch, and drink to me/' 

< There was such a sudden quietness in 
the place that my flesh seemed to creep, as 
I turned rotind and saw standing before me 
a great, long, old woman, with white face 
and sunken cheeks and eyes, and thin, 
straigling, white hair, dressed in black. 
She was standing close behind me, and I 
never saw before or since eyes so like fire, 
and a face so like that of a dead woman. 
Although I had never seen her, I kenned 
without telling that this was the poor dead 
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lady's mother, who had come too late to 
help or comfort her bairn. She had learned 
from some of the women-folk downstairs that 
all was over. They had been so affrighted 
by her manner and appearance that they 
left her to find her way unannounced to the 
hall, and she had come in as the laird was 
proposing that wicked toast. 

^ I drew back in sorrow, and in some fear 
too, as she stepped forward to the table, 
and, lifting her hand high, spoke in the 
same eerie voice as before that rang through 
the hall, and cut into my breast as sharply 
as if it had been a razor : 

' " Woe was the day when you, man 
without a heart, claimed shelter in our 
dwelling. We dealt with you kindly, we put 
salve to your wound, we gave you the white 
bread and the wine, and you were cured. 
Then we gave you God-speed, and hoped 
that our kindness might help you to mend 
your ways ; but the evil spirit that is in 
you was not to be satisfied. You stole 
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from US oar child, and even her love was 
powerless to help you. In dool and dark- 
ness she pined here for yon, who should 
haye filled the place of the dear ones you had 
torn her from ; in dool and darkness her 
bairn came into the world; in dool and 
darkness both went out of it. Man of 
Dunlarig, you murdered them, and I speak 
your doom — ay, and that of those who are 
with you !'' 

* The glass fell from the laird's hand, 
broke to bits on the table, and the wine 
spread over the white cloth like blood. 
The men, with a cry that they half 
smothered in their fear, started back from 
him, as though they wanted to get out of 
harm's way. He did not notice them, for 
it seemed he had not the power to take his 
eyes off that tall black figure with the 
white face. Folk think of witches only as 
ugly old hags ; but this was a noble-looking 
woman — noble even in that awesome hour. 

^ She spoke again. 
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* " In bur glens it is known that Elspeth 
Farquhar comes of those who had the dread 
gift of the second-sight — ^the gift is vouch- 
safed to me now, and the veil falls from my 
eyes. From this time forth nothing shall 
thrive on your land ; your cattle and sheep 
shall dwine and perish ; dogs shall go mad 
and bite ; horses fall by the way, and crops 
rot in the ground. Sickness shall visit 
those who dwell on your land, when all 
others round about are free from it. Your 
end shall be one of violence, and those around 
you shall meet their fate, without warning, 
on sea and shore. The sun shall not shine 
again on Dunlarig, until it finds its new 
master." 

* My blood was running cold, and making 
me shiver, as I listened to the awful words. 
There were cold drops trickling down my 
cheeks, and I must have been blinded for a 
minute. Any way, I did not see how she 
quitted the hall ; and when I looked up, it 
was as though she had vanished into the 
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air. The laird had fallen back on his seat, 
like a man stricken down by a heavy blow ; 
his head hung forward on his chest, and 
his arms hung limp over the sides of his 
chair. The five loons he had with him 
were hardy fellows, who had never been 
scared by anything mortal ; their faces were 
too well tanned by rough weather to show 
signs of paleness, but they were gaping at 
the door with as terrified a look as if they 
expected to see Beelzebub come in the 
next minute to carry them oflf. 

* They louped two feet from the floor 
when the laird gave a sudden laugh — a 
loud, mad laugh that was echoed back by 
the oaken roof. He was sitting upright in 
his chair again, and glowering savagely at 
his servants. 

* ''What are you afraid of, you damned 
idiots ? Have you lost your wits because 
a clavering auld wife skirls out a heap of 
nonsense ? Fetch me whisky, and take a 
dram yourselves; you seem to need ik." 
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* Clearly there was to be neither reason 
nor sobriety in the house that night ; and 
so I e'en slipped away down to the inn at 
Aboyne, where I got a bed ; and a thankful 
man was I when I found myself safe in 
my ain house next morning. But I never 
got over the shock of that night ; I have 
never got over the fear that I have to 
dree the weird of that woman's curse — 
although the Lord kens my part in all that 
was done was that of a friend to her un- 
fortunate daughter.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHAT FOLLOWED. 

Here Craigie rested ; and Sir George, who 
had listened, certainly with increasing 
interest, but entirely without sympathy for 
the terrors of his friend, endeavoured to 
leassure him by presenting the common- 
sense (or commonplace ?) view of the 
circumstances. 

* It is by no means an agreeable story, 
Craigie, and I can understand perfectly how 
painful the position must have been to a 
man of your kindly nature. But I can see 
nothing in it to cause you alarm. The 
old lady was in a rage — and justly in a 
rage, it seems to me— at the vile treatment 
of her daughter; and she spoke naturally 
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enough in a great pasBion, and then, like a 
sensible woman , took herself off. I can 
see nothing in it, as I said before, to 
trouble you now ; and certainly there is 
nothing in it that has to do with me/ 

* Whisht ye now, whisht ye now,* 
answered Craigie, in a piteous whisper ; 
* you have not heard what followed. That 
night the mausoleum was broken open, and 
the bodies of the leddy and her bairn were 
carried awaj*. There was a great hue-and- 
cr3% a seeking here and a seeking there, but 
no trace of them was found. The laird 
was bold enough even to face his mother- 
in-law, and demand an explanation, but 
he got none. The waters, the woods, the 
glens, and the mountains were scoured, but 
no sign of the bodies was discovered.' 

* The old lady must have taken secret 
possession of them herself,' suggested the 
knight. 

* So some folks said. But hearken.' 
Craigie bent forward, and continued in a 
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whisper : • Six weeks afterwards the laird 
was found lying in the wood near to the 
Lion's Face murdered, and his flesh torn by 
eagles. Then it was noticed all over the 
estate that no beast of any kind would 
thrive on it ; and the crops failed, whilst 
everywhere else there were fine harvests. 
Next came the fate of the men. Jock 
Howie and Sandy Brown were drowned 
within sight of land and friends by the 
couping of a fishing-smack they were in. 
Alick Hunter tumbled over Craigness Point 
yonder, and Jamie Custock was shot by 
the accidental discharge of his own gun 
whilst be was climbing over a dyke. 
Robbie Glass is still a raging lunatic in the 
asylum. He was so wild at first, raving 
about the doom and the laird, and trying 
to fight with invisible fiends, that they put 
him in a strait-waistcoat and chains. But 
there came a Commissioner of Lunacy 
betimes, a gentle-natured man and wise, 
who ordered the chains a.nd strait-waistcoat 
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to be taken off, and directed that in his 
paroxysms Eobbie should be restrained hj 
the hands of men, but not by mechanical 
means, which only galled him and made 
him worse. The poor fellow has been 
quieter since, but his whole mind is full of 
the terror of the ban under which he lies. 
.... Do you say there is nothing in all 
that r 

* I confess,' said Sir George, clearing his 
throat, for, in spice of himself, he had been 
a little startled by the weird story, Uhat 
the thing looks uncommonly like a judg- 
ment ; but we must not forget that 
coincidences of this kind have occurred 
before, and have been traced to natural and 
simple causes. The legend has interested 
me very much, and I am obliged to you for 
it. At the same time I think it is a pity 
you should have given yourself the pain of 
narrating it, when I still find nothing in it 
that can possibly affect me.' 

* Ay, man, say ye ? — but the sting is in 
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the tail. The bairn that was supposed to 
be dead and buried is said to be living 
now, and he is the heir of Benvoir, not 
Drummond Wardlaw, who belongs to a 
remote branch of the family, and who 
knows that the real heir is alive ! ' 

* What T cried the knight, pushing back 
his chair, and startled out of all self-control 
by this alarming declaration ; * the son of 
Dunlarig alive !' 

* That is so,' answered Craigie slowly 
and emphatically. 

Sir George recovered himself. He could 
not believe such an improbable story — 
perhaps because he did not wish to believe it. 

* Well, well, Craigie, I know that you are 
anxious to prevent me from making any 
mistake in what I am doing, and I shall be 
cautious in my proceedings after what you 
have told me ; but you must not expect 
me to take all this for gospel, even when 
it comes from you, without some decisive 
proof.' 
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* You shall have it — ^you shall have it as 
soon as I am able to get np. I do not ask 
you to take anything on my word merely, 
for that would be of little use in a court of 
law, and I do not want you to believe any- 
thing that cannot be proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt/ 

* So much I expected from you ; but I 
should like your own mind to be cleared of 
the cobwebs which seem to have gathered 
in it. Rest assured, the old lady with the 
help of some of her friends took the bodies 
of her daughter and the child out of the 
vault at Dunlarig, and conveyed them to 
the family resting-place in her native glen. 
I assure you that I have seen the proofs 
of Wardlaw's descent, and examined them 
with due care. Besides, the Chevalier is a 
man whose honour I could no more doubt 
than yours or my own, and he vouches 
for him. Unless you can give me proof 
positive that the heir of Dunlarig lives, I 
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should prefer that we did not speak any 
more about this matter.' 

* So be it, Geordie ; I did not hope to do 
more than to arouse your caution, and if 
that is done I am satisfied. I expect soon 
to have in my hands such proofs that the 
bairn survived that awful night as will 
satisfy even you that he was rescued from 
the tomb.' 

* When you have got the proof, Craigie, 
it will be a pleasure to me to talk further 
with you. I shall observe the caution you 
enjoin, and, if it is any satisfaction to you, 
it is as well that you should know I am 
much exercised by what you have told me, 
in spite of the diflficultj'' I find in believing 
that you can be correct in your supposition 
that the laird's child survived. However, 
I will act under your caution.' 

* That is all I want, and your promise to 
do so has done me more good than all the 
physic I have taken for a year past. . • . 
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Be kind to Milly, and do not be too hard 
on Kenneth.' 

The friends psirted, and Sir George took 
his way home, a more discontented but not 
a wiser man. There was even something 
like a feeling of resentment in his breast 
against Craigie for disturbing the pleasant 
dreams he had cherished, and which seemed 
to be on the point of realization. The 
consciousness that he had been roused for 
his own good seemed to make the awaken- 
ing the more disagreeable. He could not 
pretend to himself any longer that Craigie's 
alarm about Wardlaw was merely the result 
of dyspepsia ; he could not hide from 
himself any longer that his friend, having 
discovered his desire to secure a title for 
his daughter, was honestly trying to prevent 
him from making a mistake. 

And what a blow it would be to all his 
hopes and ambition if he should make a 
blunder at this juncture ! 

He was gloomy and out of humour when 
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he reached home. Bat as he looked from 
the window of his library upon the lawn, 
where his daughter and guests were engaged 
in the merry game of lawn-tennis, and saw 
Wardlaw with his skill and graceful move- 
ments winning the applause of the com- 
petitors, his face brightened. 

' Craigie has been talking nonsense, and 
has infected me with it,' he muttered, with 
a sigh of relief. * That man has every 
personal quality to recommend him, and I 
have seen the proofs of his claim. I am 
not a fool to have my whole plans changed 
by a bit of country gossip. He shall have 
my daughter.' 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

When Sir George was so resolute with 
himself as to utter that phrase, he was 
perfectly unconscious of its full meaning. 
When he said, 'He shall have my daughter/ 
lie was thinking of the distinction she was 
to receive in being mated with a nobleman. 
He had put aside the wild story which 
Craigie had told him as the mere chimera 
of an imagination disturbed by disease; 
and so he came to look upon Wardlaw as 
a friend who stood in danger of being mis- 
represented. 

But, meanwhile,Wardlaw had been taking 
his own observations on the position. He 
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knew well that, granted the possibility of the 
son of Dunlarig being alive, his own posi- 
tion was untenable. From what Cathcart 
had told him, he was aware that this 
possibility existed; and if this Kenneth 
Gordon should prove to be the son of 
Dunlarig, his own claim to the title and 
estate of Benvoir was void. But he 
was determined that no power should 
put him out of what he considered his 
rights. 

He therefore sought an ally; and he 
found one in Mrs. Woodleigh. 

This honest woman, when she came to 
Dunlarig, intended that the present laird 
should become her husband. But finding 
that she had made a mistake in the man 
she had to deal with, and finding also that 
as the daughter grew up in years and beauty, 
his affections were entirely bestowed upon 
her, she resented his want of appreciation, 
and was ready to be the tool of such a man 
as Wardlaw, who showed her not only ap- 
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preciation, but something that approached 
a£fection. 

She was a good-natured creature in her 
way, but she was keenly sensitive to neglect. 
Had the knight married her, she would have 
been a good wife ; but as he did not do so, 
she was prepared to be his enemy. The 
jealousy with which she regarded the 
daughter helped to make the feeling 
stronger. 

Wardlaw was quick enough to perceive 
that Mrs. Woodleigh did not care for her 
master — or rather that she hated him. 

The Chevalier was passive ; Wardlaw 
was active. The Chevalier did nothing, 
said nothing. He enjoyed the sport that 
was offered to him, as a real sportsman 
always does. He went out to the moors 
and to the hills with a keen sense of plea- 
sure. Wardlaw, on the contrary, spent 
most of his time in loitering about Aber- 
geldie and Balmoral. He had taken from 
Milly all the news that he could possibly 
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gather about ^er Majesty's movements; 
and when that was done he turned to Mrs. 
Woodleigh. 

'You and I should be friends, Mrs. 
Woodleigh/ he said in the breakfast- 
room. 

* I hope we are friends, Mr. Wardlaw/ 
she replied quietly. 

She was a little woman with a big sense 
of her own importance. She was easily 
offended and easily pleased ; but she could 
never forgive a slight, whether it was real 
or imaginary. She was vain to a degree 
of insanity ; and her truest friends suflFered 
most from this failing. She had no inten- 
tion of doing ill ; and yet this vanity made 
her the cause of sore trouble to those who 
loved. her most. 

In her Drummond Wardlaw found the 
best ally that he could have discovered 
anywhere, and he recognised the character 
at his first glance. 

* I am sure we are friends, good friends. 
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And now I am going to trust you with 
a secret, which will prove that I regard 
you as a friend. "Will you let me tell it 
you?' 

*You are very kind; and I can only 
promise that whatever you tell me in con- 
fidence I shall observe as such/ 

* Will you come out with me to the 
greenhouse ?' he said abruptly ; * the gar- 
dener is not there just now, I think/ 

Mrs.Woodleigh was a good deal astonished 
by the boldness of the gentleman, but the 
vanity got the better of her, and she spoke 
with a simper : 

* Why, Mr. Wardlaw, what can you have 
to say to me that requires us to go to the 
greenhouse ?' 

* You are not to misunderstand me, Mrs. 
Woodleigh,' he spoke with emphatic serious- 
ness. ^ I want you to help me. I believe 
it is in your power to do it, if you will.' 

The expression on his face startled the 
woman, but the kindly tone of his voice 
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and the touch of his hand on her shOalder 
helped to reassure her. 

* I do not understand you, Mr. Ward- 
law.' 

' Then come with me and . you shall 
understand me. You know that I can 
mean no harm to anybody in this house ; 
but I want you to help me in doing some- 
thing which will be of advantage to you and 
to me/ 

Mrs. Woodleigh was a good deal surprised 
by this curious address ; but she followed 
"Wardlaw through the conservatory and into 
the greenhouses, where vines were hanging 
thick with grapes, and on the beds lay pine- 
apples which Sir George said cost him a 
pound apiece. His gardener assured him 
that they were cheap at the price, consider- 
ing the climate and the seasons in which 
he got them ; and then he must remember 
that the same heat which kept up the pine- 
apples also served for the grapes, and he 
must not forget that he had grapes all the 
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year. found — ^bar two months, and that was 
a thing that no gardener in Scotland had 
ever done before. 

Wardlaw was mistaken in supposing that 
there was no one in the greenhouses. The 
head-gardener was there with two assistants 
busy at work. So, with a hasty * good- 
morning ' to the head-gardener and a com- 
pliment on the flourishing appearance of his 
plants, they passed on. 

When they had got into the grounds, 
Wardlaw spoke : 

* Can you keep a secret, Mrs. Wood- 
leigh?' 

*I hope so— provided it has nothing to 
do with my honour.' 

* That will depend upon what you con- 
sider your honour. You have seen the 
Chevalier. What do you think of him ?* 

* I think very much of him.' 

* I am glad of that, for he is a most 
excellent gentleman. I suppose you are 
aware he is the last of a long line of kings. 
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although he has not yet succeeded in obtain- 
ing due recognition. With some other 
friends I am collecting evidence of his 
claims, which will form the basis of a 
petition to the Government; and we are 
hopeful in that way to secure for him a 
suitable allowance — if we cannot obtain any- 
thing more.' 

There was a peculiar smile in his eyes 
whilst he pronounced the last words, as if 
they had a deeper meaning than he was 
willing to express at the moment. 

* It is a kindly action on your part,* said 
Mrs. Woodleigh ; * and you interest me. 
But I am unable to see how it can be in 
my power to assist you.' 

* In a very simple way. A lady like you 
cannot have been here all these years with- 
out having made some friends amongst the 
people about the Court. Now, if we could 
find some way of getting the petition placed 
in the Queen's own hands by some private 
individual who could choose the right mo- 
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ment for drawing Her Majesty's attention 
to it, I have the notion that she would give 
it more heed than if it passed through the 
usual oflScial channels.' 

Mrs. Woodleigh shook her head. 
* I have a very limited acquaintance with 
people about the Court, and they are very 
guarded in speaking out of doors. Eesides, 
I think you do the Queen injustice ; for all 
reports agree that she gives personal atten- 
tion to everything brought under her notice 
in the regular way.' 

This reply was unusually guarded for 
Mrs. Woodleigh, for she was particularly 
fond of speaking about people of title. The 
mere sound of the title seemed to have a 
pleasant flavour in her mouth. On this 
occasion, however, she was as cautious as if 
she had suspected Wardlaw's design, which 
was to send a petition on his own behalf, 
not the Chevalier's. 

He saw that she was on her guard, and 
did not press her. 
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* Well, at least you can promise me that 
you will consider the matter ; and if you 
do think of anyone who might be able to 
render this good service, I hope you will let 
me know/ 

* There can be no treason in promising 
that,' she responded, laughing. 

* Thank you, thank you. And now if I 
do not trespass too much on your good- 
nature, I would like some information on a 
very delicate subject. It is about Miss 
Kerr.' 

* Miss Kerr !' echoed the lady, much 
astonished, and still more puzzled by the 
curious nature of this conversation. But 
he had touched a sensitive cord, and one 
about which she had little compunction in 
speaking, so long as she was sure that her 
interlocutor was to be trusted, and she could 
fathom his drift. 

* I assure you,' he said, bowing as if 
saluting some one, * I speak with the pro- 
foundest respect, and nothing could tempt 
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me to refer to the subject at all but my 
knowledge of the purpose for which her 
father invited me here. I came under the 
impression that the lady was free. You 
can understand that as a man of honour I 
could not dream of paying addresses to any 
lady — even with her father's full sanction 
— if I found that her affections were already 
engaged.' 

• ^ I am sure that is a very honourable 
sentiment,' rejoined Mrs. Woodleigh, with a 
mincing smile ; * but Miss Kerr does not 
make me her confidante.' 

' I am very much amazed, indeed, to 
hear that,' he said, with w^ell-feigned sur- 
prise ; ' for no girl placed in her position, 
an heiress and motherless, could have a 
better confidante than a lady of your experi- 
ence and kindliness.' 

* It is true, nevertheless ; and I am 
afraid you give me credit for too much 
experience.' 

She laid an emphasis on the ' experi- 
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«nce/ for the word suggested too much of 
the ancient duenna ; and if there was one 
thing in the world about which Mrs. Wood- 
leigh was perfectly certain, it was that she 
was still quite young. 

* I do not think you quite apprehend me, 
Mrs. Woodleigh,' he said, observing his 
mistake and quickly attempting to remedy 
it. ' When I used the word '^ experience," 
it was in the sense of that intuitive per- 
ception of character with which some 
ladies are gifted even from their earliest 
years.' 

She bowed and smiled ; he was restored 
to grace. 

*You are complimentary, Mr. Ward- 
law/ 

' I assure you I only utter what seems to 
me the truth. However, you must see 
that, coming here under such circumstances 
as I did, it was a considerable surprise to 
me to discover on my first arrival that the 
lady showed a decided preference for — ^I 
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must name him, for I am giving you my 
entire confidence — for Mr. Kenneth Gordon. 
Naturally I am curious to know something 
about the . • . gentleman, and to learn 
whether or not there is any engage- 
ment/ 

* They are old friends, and were play- 
mates — much against my will, as you can 
quite believe.' 

* I have no doubt of it.' 

* But on this subject, Mr. "Wardlaw, would 
it not be more correct to consult her father 
— or the lady herself ?' 

* I already have Sir George's assurance ; 
and I am not yet sufficiently^ acquainted 
with the lady to put the question without 
giving oflFence, and I have no desire to do 
that. I would much prefer to take myself 
off quietly without disturbing the lady's 
mind. But I would be able to comprehend 
the position better if I knew who Mr. 
Gordon is.' 

At this moment there was a sound of 
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carriage-wheels on the gravel in front of 
the house, which was heard distinctly in 
the clear air. The carriage stopped, and 
the bell was rung loudly as if by some one 
in a hurry, or one who was resolved to 
make his presence known with the least 
possible delay. 

Mrs. Woodleigh continued the conversa- 
tion. 

* I am afraid on that subject, Mr. Ward- 
law, none of us here can give you any 
information except that he was brought up 
by an old farmer — a coarse, drinking 
fellow — who spent money freelj^ on his 
education. Some say ' 

She was interrupted by a servant bring- 
ing ^ card to Wardlaw, on which he read, 
* Hugh Cathcart.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TOUCraNG THE SECRET. 

Wardlaw, although astounded at what he 
considered the insolence of a msui like 
Cathcart — a man on whom he looked as a 
servant, although he had once been his 
companion and friend — ^in presenting him- 
self at Dunlarig, was perfectly calm. He 
appeared as if he regarded the incident as 
one of the most ordinary in Ufe, and made a 
polite excuse to Mrs. Woodleigh. 

* I am sorry that our pleasant tete-a-tete 
has been interrupted/ he said, * but this 
Mr. Cathcart is a man who has travelled 
far to see me on some pressing business of 
his own. You will pardon the liberty he 
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has taken in calling here instead of sending 
for me to the inn/ 

* Oh, certainly, Mr. Wardlaw. I am 
sure that Sir George would welcome any 
friend of yours, and, indeed, I remember he 
said something about inviting one of your 
friends. Perhaps this is the same gentle- 
man who detained you in the city. Sir 
George mentioned that he was on his way 
to the Duke of Sutherland's place.' 

* He is the same. You will excuse 
me?' 

He bowed, and without explaining the 
mistake of Sir George — ^he thought it was a 
pity to destroy the delusion of the good 
woman, as she seemed to find so much 
pleasure in breathing a duke's name — he 
followed the domestic to the drawing-room. 
There he found Cathcart. 

But what a change was there ! In a few 
days he seemed to have cast off his dissi- 
pated looks with the clothes, for which he 
had substituted a quiet, gentlemanly mom- 
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iug dress. The handsome drag which 
waited for him at the door indicated that he 
was not inclined to spare any expense in 
his friend's service. 

Without heeding this transformation for 
the better, Wardlaw grasped him by the 
arm and saluted him in a whisper : 

* What the devil do you mean by coming 
here ? Why could you not have waited at 
the inn and sent for me if you had anything 
particular to say ?' 

Cathcart looked him straight in the face 
with that cool, well-bred stare which is only 
acquired after long practice. It was as if 
some vulgar fellow had been trying to insult 
him, and the stare had its due effect on 
Wardlaw even in his irritation, for he did 
not resist Cathcart's quiet way of lifting 
the hand from his arm. 

* That is scarcely the way to meet a 
gentleman who has been working hard for 
your benefit.' 

Wardlaw stepped back and gazed at 
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him in surprise. Becoming slowly aware 
of the transformation, he laughed some- 
what mockingly, as he said : 

' Oh, I see ! that new leaf has been 
turned over ! Well, I hope you will keep 
on turning new leaves if they are so much 
to your advantage. I am sorry that I 
spoke hastily, but I was annoyed at being 
interrupted in a conversation that was of 
some importance to me, and may not be 
easily resumed — especially when I expected 
to see you in the guise in which you last 
appeared to me.' 

* In that case I should have waited for 
you at the inn,' Cathcart answered coldly ; 
and then added, with something of his 
usual cordiality — ' But all right, old fellow; 
let us say no more about it, and you put on 
your hat and come out for a drive, with 
me.' 

Wardlaw hesitated. 

* Does your wooing speed so merrily,' 
Cathcart continued jocularly, *that you 
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cannot spare time to come and learn what 
I have been doing ? I think you will find 
it of as much importance as the conversa- 
tion I interrupted. We can speak more 
confidentially in the drag.' 

* You have a man with you/ the other 
objected. 

* Yes, but I am driving ; we can drop 
hina at his stables, and then, going up the 
hills there, we can have a quiet chat 
without anyone else having a chance of 
hearing us.' 

Wardlaw no longer hesitated, and the 
two friends, as they must be called, went 
out to the drag. The manner in which 
Cathcart grasped the reins would have told 
an experienced eye that driving was a 
favourite amusement with him ; and, in- 
deed, much of the extravagance which had 
caused his misfortunes was due to his 
passion for horses. 

The attendant was duly dropped as they 
passed through the village, and Cathcart 
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took the hill-road on the south side of the 
Dee. The ascent for several miles is 
gradual. The rich fields of ripening grain, 
8ome cut and standing in stooks, the farm- 
houses dotting the slopes, and here and 
there a mansion embowered in luxuriant 
plantation — all are presented gradually to 
the eye as in a panorama, with the bare 
head of Cairn-o'-mount towering beyond. 

But magnificent and rich as the scene 
was, the two friends were paying no heed 
to it. Cathcart continued for some time 
bantering his companion about the progress 
of his wooing, commenting on the beauties 
of Dunlarig as a summer residence, and 
talking of anything but the business in 
hand, until Wardlaw at length lost 
patience. 

* I wish you would be serious,' he said, 
* and let me know what you have been 
doing. That was the purpose you brought 
me out for, and not to deave my ears with 
this nonsense.' 
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*0h, I'll tell you what I have been 
doing — spending money,' was the laughing 
reply. 

' That is taken for granted/ was the 
dry comment ; * for if ever money burnt 
holes in pockets, it bums yours out alto- 
gether.' 

* That is true, but this time they have 
come out to some purpose. The young 
man whose name I gave you is the grown- 
up representative of the child who was 
put into one of those old vaults at Dunlarig. 
That is spoken seriously enough for you, I 
hope.' 

Wardlaw sat brooding in silence for a 
long space. The news did not make him 
start or utter any exclamation of wonder ; 
but his brows contracted and his face 
darkened. At length he spoke without 
looking up : 

* Is there any satisfactory proof of this 
extraordinary story ?' 

* I understand there is proof positive in 
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the depositions of two people who are dead, 
and one who is still alive,' answered Cath- 
cart, who was now almost as serious as his 
friend. 

* Where is it to be found T 

* That is beyond me yet, but I have sus- 
picions, and beUeve that before long I shall 
be able to lay hands on them/ 

* If you could do that !* muttered Ward- 
law, with peculiar emphasis. ' But where 
do your suspicions point ?' 

* First, to old Pittendriech — or Oraigie, as 
he is called — and next to a rum old fellow 
who has a farm up here. I said rum, but 
I ought rather to say a whisky old chap, who 
drinks like a fish, and is as cute in his 
cups as when he has all his senses about 
him. Faith, I don't believe he ever has all 
his senses about him except when he is 
drunk.' 

* Who is he ?' 

* Dugal Mackay by name, but best known 
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as Balwhap, which is the short for the name 
of his farm, Balmawhap. It was he who 
brought np this yonng fellow, Gordon, and 
showed such extraordinary consideration 
for him that nobody could understand it, 
except on the theory that he was his own 
son, although he is a bachelor/ 

Wardlaw again remained in gloomy 
meditation for a long time. Then, sud- 
denly rousing himself, as if shaking off his 
gloom and doubt : 

* It is impossible ! ' he exclaimed deci- 
sively. * The bodies were put into the vault, 
and when they were taken away — by some 
mad medical student, I believe — do you 
think that no claim would have been made 
on the estate if the child had been alive ? 
The thing is absurd.' 

^ Hooly, hooly, man ! as we say hereabout ; 
you are forgetting that there was no estate 
to lay claim to. Dunlarig was eaten up, 
and even the lawyers complained that they 
could not get their full fees/' 
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* But there is an estate now, and a con- 
siderable one.' 

* But how do you know that a claim is 
not being made upon it, or about to be made 
upon it*"? Why is there such delay about 
your own claim T 

* Because of the confounded difficulty of 
proving which of two old fools was the elder.' 

* Just so ; and if Dunlarig's son be alive, 
there can be no doubt whatever on that 
score/ 

* It is unnecessary for me to pronounce 
an opinion on the subject.' 

* All right — it is none of my business ; but 
if you make yourself too certain that he is 
not alive, and likely to come forward at the 
proper time, you may lose the chance of 
getting a share of the property, although 
you cannot get the title.' 

* If he were alive, by heaven I would ' 

Wardlaw checked himself in this vehement 
exclamation, and finished the sentence 
with a contemptuous ' Bah !' 

13-2 
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* Now, look here, Wardlaw : if I am to 
assist yon in this affair yon mnst be reason- 
able, and not shnt yonr eyes to things that 
yon do not want to believe. I am assisting 
yon in this bnsiness because the money yon 
are able to give me is nseful to me, and the 
knowledge I possess of the different families 
is useful to you, and maybe because I want 
to see fair play if the thing should turn out 
as I begin to suspect it will. But I'll be 
hanged if I go a step farther with you in 
the matter, if you are going to make absurd 
threats, and turn aside from the things you 
don't want to know, but ought to know and 
be guided by.' 

* Going to turn preacher, eh T was 
Wardlaw's sneering exclamation of affected 
astonishment. 

' I am not likely to do that, and I don^t 
mind your sneer ; but I wsmt yon to look 
straight at the things that are before you. 
Now here is a version of the story which I 
have often thought of, and which has guided 
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me in the inquiries I have been making. 
I have never mentioned it to you before, be- 
cause you have always turned away from 
any theory but your own, just as you have 
done to-day,' 

* Go on now, then, and I will give you 
my most profound attention/ 

^athcart gave him a quick glance which 
suggested that he had half a mind not to 
proceed, but obeyed his second thought. 

* You shall hear it then. You know that 
the mother of Dunlarig's wife — one of the 
awful kind of Highland women, gifted with 
second -sight and all that sort of thing — 
never wished him to have her daughter. 
The old lady did not get over her rage 
against them both for the elopement until 
after the boy was bom. Even then she did 
not forgive him, and it was scarcely to be 
wondered at, considering the way he was mak- 
ing ducks and drakes of his property^ She 
always wished, and made many attempts to 
persuade her daughter to leave the man who 
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was neglectmg her so, and to return to her 
mother's roof, bringing the boy with her. 
Like an honest woman the wife held out for 
a long time against this proposal/ 

' She was no doubt aware that if she 
had done so he had the right to compel her 
to return/ was Wardlaw's callous remark, 
as Cathcart paused. 

^ Maybe so, but during the last six months 
she had changed her mind, and several times 
told her maid that she wished she could 
find an opportunity of escaping to her 
mother. Now, we will suppose that this wish 
becomes known to the old lady — who can 
tell what cunning scheme she might devise 
to have the wish gratified ? With a con- 
niving maid and half a dozen gillies at her 
command, she could do anything in such a 
den of confusion as Dunlarig appears to 
have been at the time. 

'Well?* queried Wardlaw drily, * what 
do you suggest as an inference from this 
speculation ? I confess myself unable to find 
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any in it which will carry out your notion 
that the boy lives/ 

^ In that case I should take credit for 
more wit than you, Wardlaw, My idea is 
that instead of their bodies being put in the 
vault and sacrilegiously carried away from 
it, they were carried straight off to the old 
lady's, alive enough, though probably not 
well. The smashing in the vault was 
merely to give colour to the story that was 
sent abroad/ 

'Capital, capital!' ejaculated Wardlaw, 
with a laugh. * I grant you the wit and 
imagination, if you will allow me to have 
a little common sense. How does this tally 
with the old lady's curse, and with the fact 
that the young man you have fixed upon 
as my rival in fortune and love was brought 
up by the whisky old chap you spoke of ?' 

* As for the curse,' replied Cathcart, un- 
dismayed, ' she hated Dunlarig and wanted 
to frighten him ; as for the upbringing of 
the boy by Balwhap — that is just what I 
am going to find out.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

BALMAWHAP. 

Wardlaw was a man who always kept not 
merely * something to himsel'/ but a great 
deal to himself. This rule applied to his 
most intimate friends — ^they never got be- 
hind the mask of his cool politeness. It 
was known that he sprang from a good 
family, and that he claimed to be the direct 
heir to the earldom of Benvoir. He alwi^s 
appeared to have ample means, although 
the small property he owned in the North 
could not have yielded more than enough 
to pay for his chambers, his valet, groom, 
and club. It was, however, vaguely under- 
stood that ho had large investments in 
mines, railways, and a prosperous shipping 
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eompany, from which he derived a consider- 
able income. 

He had a sister who led a very retired 
life, and numerous cousins, some of whom 
disputed his claim to Benvoir. 

He appeared in London during the 
season, and was a well-known figure in 
Botten Bow. In autumn he either went 
yachting or became the guest of some 
"friend who could afford him shooting and 
fishing, combined with agreeable company 
and good living. In winter he went abroad. 
He was generally regarded as ^ not a bad 
sort ;' nevertheless, there were some who 
looked at him askance, but as they could 
give no reason for doubting him, they dis- 
creetly contented themselves with a mys- 
terious shrug of the shoulders, which might 
mean anything. 

The disagreeable, or rather the real, 
phases of his character — ^his cynicism, 
haughty impatience, vicious temper, and 
dark passions — were revealed only to 
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Cathcart, and that was because he con- 
sidered him as too dependent to render the 
constant exercise of self-control neceBsary 
in his presence. 

Cathcart had his own ideas as to which 
of them was the dependent^ and, as has 
been seen, he treated his patron with scant 
courtesy whenever that person became over- 
bearing. The bond between them was one 
of mutual convenience and contempt — a 
very unsafe bond on which to trust import- 
ant interests. 

Whilst affecting to despise and laugh at 
the information he had received, Wardlaw 
was deeply stirred by it. He saw himself 
bereft of title and estate ; he saw Mildred 
Kerr, beautiful and wealthy, taken from 
him at the same time, and all this by a 
young cub who should never have left the 
plough ! But he would not believe it ; the 
thing was incredible. 

'If it be true,' was his mental con- 
clusion, 'it will be — ^well, it will be a 
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bad job for Master Kenneth. That's 
aU/ 

The dark expression on his face implied 
that he was ready to risk using the most 
desperate means to attain his end. 

Absorbed in these reflections, he was 
unaware that his companion at frequent 
intervals scanned him with much curiosity, 
endeavouring to read what was passing in 
his mind. He was also unconscious that 
the route up the hill was continued. Baising 
his eyes he saw before him a yellow road 
leading to a range of bare-topped hills with 
nothing apparently beyond. They were in 
a hollow, and even Caim-o'-Mount was for 
the moment invisible. 

* Why don't you turn T he inquired 
abruptly. ' I wanted to be back at Dun- 
larig by two.' 

* Why did you not say so ?' rejoined 
the driver cheerily. * I fancied the outing 
would do you good, and I want to intro- 
duce you to Balwhap. There is good fun 
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to be got out of the old boy, and some 
nsefiil information, if we can only get on 
his blind side. At any rate, you ought 
to see him. There is no saying what 
advantage it may be to you to be able to 
recognise him/ 

Wardlaw saw the advantage and some^ 
thing more — he might discover how far 
Cathcart was making progress in his in- 
vestigations. Therefore he agreed to go 
forward, notwithstanding an instinctive dis- 
like to encounter the rough man of the 
mountains. 

By this time they had reached the top 
of the ridge, and lo I — before them lay an 
expansive dale of fertile land walled in by 
hills, the sides of which were speckled with 
sheep. Here and there were great fissures, 
as if Nature, repenting the milder mood in 
which she had formed this oasis in her 
mountain land, determined to make some 
sign of the violent forces at her command. 

In the foreground was a hamlet of about 
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thirty thatched cottages straggling on either 
side of the way, with a red-tiled, white- 
washed little inn rising one story above 
them at the end of the row, as if calling a 
halt. A little way apart from the cottages 
stood the kirk, a small plain building with 
whitewashed walls, and a roof of stone 
slabs the dull grey of which lichen had 
relieved with the most delicate shades of 
green. The simple square stones which 
marked the graves of generations indicated 
a population of humble means. A few 
yards beyond the range of the low dyke of 
the graveyard was the manse, a structure 
similar to the kirk, only square and squat, 
having its walls covered with rose-trees. 

About three hundred yards farther off 
was a new board school, big enough to 
hold the kirk and the entire population. 
It was glaringly new ; it towered above the 
hamlet, and in its relative grandeur seemed 
to mock at the poverty of the place. It 
did not awe the people ; it irritated them 
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alike on account of its superiority to every 
building around it, and the tax they had 
to pay out of small means for its establish- 
ment. 

Swarms of bareheaded, barefooted bairns 
paused in their various games to stare at 
the drag as it was passing. Gathcart in 
his love of fun scattered some coppers 
amongst them, and instantly there arose 
wild shrieks of deUght as they scrambled 
for the coins. 

* That's mischief enough for one day/ 
he said, laughing ; ' there will be a fight 
amongst these poor little beggars as keen 
for a penny as there is with us for 
fortunes.' 

Wardlaw made no response ; he was 
incapable of sympathizing with sport of 
this kind, and had scarcely observed the 
children, except as unnecessary obstacles 
to the swift progress of the horse. 

Gathcart turned the comer at the inn, 
and proceeded at a slower pace along a 
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road which was scored with the deep ruts 
made by cart-wheels. At length they ap- 
proached a white house, which seemed to 
be so closely hugged by numerous cattle- 
sheds and stables, that to a stranger it was 
not easy to distinguish at first glance the 
human habitation from the dwellings of 
the beasts. 

* What a filthy place !' ejaculated Ward- 
law contemptuously ; and then he suddenly 
burst into a laugh. 

* What's the joke ?' queried his comrade. 

* I was only thinking of the jest you 
have played me, in saying that you fancy 
you have found my rival in this kennel.' 

He laughed more heartily than before. 

* Laugh as you will,' said Cathcart, with 
some slight sign of indignation, * but you 
will find this man is no fool ; he is at heart 
a real good fellow, and is considered one of 
the best breeders of sheep and cattle between 
the Mearns and the Moray Firth.' 

' And a capital breeder of another kind 
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cf animal, I ahoidd say, judging by yon, 
Caiheart/ 

' Ton mean of asses. Well, I daie say 
he can do that too, as well as manage 
males/ 

This banter, which was not altogether 
without spleen on both sides^was interrapted 
by a lond ' Hullo 1' and, looking in tbe 
direction whence the sonnd proceeded, they 
perceived Balwhap himself, waving his hand 
to them in salutation and warning. 

* Yon canna gang that way to the house 
enoo, man/ he shouted in a stentorian voice, 
which might have been heard at. the other 
side of the dale. ' The new drain we're 
making is open across the road. Come 
round about this way.' 

Cathcart with difficulty turned the horse 
into the side-road, which was indicated by 
the energetic gesticulations of the farmer. 
It led to the principal byres, and to a field 
at the back of the house. 

* What a mess of a place I' observed 
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Wardlaw, his riBfined nostrils offended by 
the odours which reached them. *And 
look where the man is standing to receive 
us — on the top of a dungheap !' 

* Balwhap is not very particular where 
he stands, so long as he has a sure footing/ 
rejoined Cathcart, amused by his companion's 
over-delicacy, which he regarded as sheer 
affectation. * The place is known as Bach- 
elor's Hall, where there is a welcome for 
everybody who can be content with its 
rough-and-ready hospitality. But Balwhap 
cares more for the comfort of his cattle and 
sheep thaq, for his own, or that of the stranger 
within his gates.' 

Balwhap had climbed to his undignified 
eminence in order to examine some defect 
in the wall of the byre; and he saluted 
his visitors from it without the least idea 
that there was anything subversive of his 
dignity or disrespectful to theirs in his 
position. 

He was a short, thickset man, with 
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broad shoulders and long, nmscnlar arms. 
The features of his florid face were strong 
and irregular in form ; his bine eyes twinkled 
with good-natnre and shrewdness. He had 
a bald crown, which was fringed with some- 
what curly white hair; and hair of the same 
hue, but close-cropped, formed a horse-shoe 
round his cheeks and chin. 

He was the most popular man in the 
district, and was known to every farmer and 
cattle-dealer between Carlisle and John 
o'Groat's, not to mention his business ac- 
quaintanceship with the principal dealers in 
the London cattle-market. He was every- 
body's friend ; and attended all the * roups ' 
for miles around in order to give his * bode * 
to run up the prices in favour of the 
seller, and to buy even when he did not 
require what he bought. He slept well, 
ate well, and certainly he drank well, for 
he was capable of taking his sixteen tumblers 
on occasion without displaying other signs 
of his deep potations than an extreme 
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gravity of demeanour and a sententious 
deliberation of speech, which were precisely 
the opposite of his ordinary jovial manner. 
As to his eating, his theory was that a 
* whang 0' beef and a bottle o' porter wei*e 
fine things for gieiii' you an appetite for 
breakfast.' 

His suit was made of thick, fluffy, brown 
tweed, and the breeches up to the knees 
were enclosed in stout leathern gaiters. 

* Glad to see you here again, Mr. Cath- 
cart ! Whatna luck brings you this gate 
the day r 

* The need of a drive for the good of my 
health and the wish to have a chat with 
you, Balwhap.' 

* Ay, man ; but you maun hae been at 
a loss for some ane to crack wi' when you 
had to come ance errand a' this road,' was 
the sly jocular response of the king of the 
dungheap. * But you are welcome/ 

* Maybe I have something particular to 
crack about,' said Cathcart, laughing in 

14—2 
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thoroiig^ ^piecimtioii of the old man's 
fanmonr. * Well see. This is a fiiend of 
mine — ^Mr. Wardlaw/ 

' Hope I see yoa weel, sir !' This ynSk 
an nnceiemonioos nod to Waidlaw; and 
then^ to Catheart — ' I suppose yon U 
lowse for a while and gie the heast a 
rest?' 

Catheart jumped to the ground, followed 
more deliberately by his friend. Thereupon 
Balwhap shouted — * Jock, Willie, Jeems ! 
come here, ane o' you, and see to the beast !' 
At which stentorian summons two of the 
men called for appeared from the stable and 
the byre. They advanced leisurely, and 
without a word proceeded to take the horse 
from the shafts. 

Balwhap, seeing that the horse was in 
safe hands, led his visitors into the principal 
room of the house. The apartment was 
long, with a low ceiling, two dwarf windows, 
and a huge fireplace at one end. Whatever 
messes there might be outside, the interior 
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was tidy and fragrant with lavender and 
heather. 

In a straight-backed old-fashioned arm- 
chair was seated a dame, whose wrinkled 
and withered features denoted that she had 
seen many years. The Book lay open on 
her lap ; but, although she was not reading — 
the spectacles dangled in one trembling 
hand — she did not appear to observe the 
entrance of the farmer and his visitors. 

* Twa friends come in to see us, grannie,* 
he shouted in her ear. 

Grannie smiled and nodded, but displayed 
no further interest in the event, and, indeed, 
scarcely seemed to observe the two men 
who were bowing to her. 

' The grannie's clean dottled, sirs,' said 
Balwhap, rather in regret than apology, 
' and in a minute she'll hae forgotten that 
we are here. She's failing fast, and she's 
deaf forbye. Take a seat, sir ' (to Wardlaw)> 
*and make yoursel' at hame. Mr. Gath- 
cart will tell you that whaever comes here 
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mann look after themsd's. We hae nae 
ceremonies. Kty you werena here aa hour 
sooner to take denner wi' us. But fat'll ye 
hae — het waiter or canld wi' your dram ?' 

This question lumng been satisfactorily 
answered by the production of both hot and 
cold water, the three settled themselves to 
enjoy their refreshment as if no fourth 
person was in the room. 

Notwithstanding Balwhap's declaratiou 
that there were no ceremomes observed at 
his place, he, vdth his first glass, drank to 
the health of each of his guests as soleninly 
as if it had been a religious duty. Gath- 
cart followed in the same fashion ; and 
Wardlaw, taking his cue from him, in 
courtesy performed the same rite. 

When Cathcart and his host had filled 
for the third time (Wardlaw was too careftd 
to do this), the former made the first 
approach to the immediate object of Ms 
visit. After some preliminary fencing, he 
came directly to the point. 
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* I have reasons for asking you, Balwhap 
— reasons which may involve something of 
the greatest importance to our young friend 
Gordon — do you remember anything about 
his mother ?' 

* Brawly that, man, brawly that !' an- 
swered the farmer, with a regretful shake of 
the head ; * she was a fine body, but 
unlucky. Howsoever, I would rather not 
speak about her. What's past is past. 
Push about the jorum, and let's be happy 
in the present.' 

The grannie lifted her head and slowly 
turned the withered face towards the 
speakers. Instantly she resumed her usual 
position of semi-unconsciousness, and her 
movement passed unobserved. 

* She was a strapping queen, I have been 
told.' 

* Quean, say ye ? She was as bonnie a 
leddy as ever was bom ; and if . . . but 
that's neither here nor there. Fat are you 
spierin' for ?' 
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The question was put abrnptlyi and the 
keen eyes twinkled with suspicion. 

* As I have told you, because it may be 
in our power to be of use to your foster-son 
— not out of idle curiosity, you may rest 
satisfied/ 

' Let me vouch for that statement ; it is 
not idle curiosity which prompts Cathcart's 
inquiries,' said Wardlaw, for the first time 
joining in the conversation on this sub- 
ject. 

The withered face of the grannie was again 
turned quickly towards him, and the sunken 
eyes seemed to leap forward in their sockets. 
The Book fell to the ground ; Balwhap 
sprang to his feet with the alacrity of youth, 
and went to her assistance. 

* What's wrang, grannie ? Hae ye gotten 
the dwams again T 

He replaced the Book on her lap ; she 
opened it immediately, and her long skeleton 
finger pointed to this passage in the begin- 
ning of Genesis : ' And the Lord said, Let 
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there be light.' Balwhap stood for a 
moment as if considering something. Then 
he patted her on the shoulder. 

* That's a' richt noo, grannie.' 

He returned to his guests, who were 
uninterested spectators of this little episode, 
which they regarded with some impatience 
as an interruption to their business. 

Wardlaw's thought was, * She ought to 
be stuffed, and in the British Museum.' 

Cathcart's thought was, * Poor old body ! 
what a weary time she must have of it ! 
Alive, and yet dead to all the senses that 
make life — dead alike to joy and pain.' 

They were both eager to resume the con- 
versation when Balwhap had seated himself 
again and filled another tumbler. To their 
surprise he spoke as if in answer to a 
question. 

' Aweel, as we were saying, about Ken- 
neth's mother ; she died young, poor thing, 
and there were reasons what for the lad's 
whereabouts should be kenned by as few as 
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possible. Bat it will be kenned soon enongh 
for some folk, I'm thinking/ 

* But what were the reasons for hiding 
him ?' inquired Wardlaw, with an air of 
simple interest in a curious family event. 
He forgot, however, in his eagerness, that 
the question should have been left for his 
friend. 

The farmer gave vent to a loud guffaw, 
whilst his merry eyes seemed to dance. 

* Aha, billies, you'll no catch me there \ 
Bide a wee, bide a wee, and you shall see 
what you shall see. That's a' I hae to say. 
Push about the jorum, and spier nae mair 
questions about what canna concern you, 
lest I be tempted to tell you lees.' 

He could not be induced to return to the 
subject. He was loquacious enough about 
everything else ; told them stories of ad- 
venture in the old coaching-days ; of horse- 
eoupers' dodges, and of the feats of horse- 
manship he had performed, which almost 
rivalled those of the great Barclay himself; 
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but not another word wonjd he speak rela- 
tive to Kenneth or Kenneth's mother. 

When they proposed to vgo, he pressed 
them to stay and have a ' snack ' of some- 
thing at tea-time. Cathcart would have 
willingly accepted the invitation so cordially 
given, but Wardlaw was anxious to go, and 
the former, having command of the con- 
veyance, was obliged to accompany him. 

* Haste ye back, then !' were Balwhap's 
genial parting words. 

The guests — at least one of them — did 
not respond with equal geniality ; they were 
two men of the world, reputed to be rather 
* smart,' and it was decidedly chagrining to 
feel that they had been baffled by this rude 
man of the mountain. He had done it, too, 
so frankly, and with so much good-humour, 
that the sting was the more keen to Ward- 
law. After the first few minutes, Cathcart 
was disposed to laugh as at a good joke. 

When they had recrossed the bare ridge, 
and were again descending into the rich 
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vale of the Dee, Cathcart roused his com* 
panion from a reverie. 

'Weill are you disposed to admit now 
that I have found a clue — ay, and an im- 
portant clue — ^to the mystery, even in a 
kennel, as you were pleased to call Bal- 
mawhap ?' 

* A clue to what T retorted Wardlaw, 
still feigning scepticism. 'A clue to the 
fact that this young fellow is the son of 
parents who dare not, or do not want to, 
acknowledge him ? Yes, you have obtained 
a clue to that.' 

There was a pause. Then Cathcart : 

* You will see me at the inn to-morrow, 
and you can tell me the result of your 
night's meditations on what you have heard 
to-day.' 

They parted at the gate of Dunlarig. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A FLANK GHABGE. 

Thebe are two things which are abomina- 
tions in the sight of man : first, allowing 
himself to be cheated, or to be made a fool 
of, as the phrase goes ; second, and worse^ 
losing a game by playing the wrong card 
when the right card is in his hand. 

Wardlaw was afraid of being made a fool 
of by this cock-and-bull story of Cathcart, 
and at the same time he was afraid of 
losing the game by doubting it too much. 
He was more deeply impressed by what he 
had heard than he desired his fellow-con- 
spirator to know — more deeply, indeed, 
than he wished to believe himself. But he 
was by no means inclined to shut his eyes 
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to possibilities, and so lose the stakes he 
was playing for. Assurance one way or 
the other was necessary, and then he would 
know what to do. His next movements, 
therefore, were inspired by the determination 
to obtain that assurance. 

Throughout the evening he was markedly 
quiet in his demeanour; paid special 
attention to Kenneth, and gained the 
youth's confidence by that most insidious 
kind of flattery which pretends to seek 
compassion for personal defects, of which 
the flatterer insinuates he has only been 
made conscious by observing the superiority 
of the person flattered. All this was done 
80 delicately that Kenneth, unconscious of 
the influence which prompted his thoughts, 
decided that Milly must be mistaken in her 
apprehensions regarding this man, and 
resolved that he would take an early 
opportunity of endeavouring to remove her 
prejudice. 

In his conduct towards Milly, Wardlaw 
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was more unobtrusive than ever. He 
seemed to stand aloof in melancholy medi- 
tation, leaving the coast clear for Kenneth. 
So marked was this self-abnegation that in 
the drawing-room Sir George led him into 
the deep recess of one of the bay-windows, 
and rallied him upon it. 

* Why, man, what ails you T queried the 
knight good-humouredly. * Have you lost 
your tongue T 

' I am afraid it is something else I have 
lost, Sir George,' answered Wardlaw, with 
a faint smile. 

* Then go and. seek it where you lost it. 
Faint heart never won fair lady, you know ; 
and I never until to-night thought you were 
faint-hearted.' 

Wardlaw shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced towards the group at the other end 
of the room. Milly was at the piano play- 
ing some old Highland airs ; the Chevalier, 
with a patriarchal smile on his handsome 
countenance, stood behind her ; Kenneth 
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was by her side. Mrs. Woodleigh sat on 
a couch near them, gracefally fanning her- 
self, and watching everybody, whilst 
appearing to be entirely occupied with her- 
self. 

*What is the use of being bold,' said 
Wardlaw quietly, * when one arrives after 
the battle has been fought and won?' 

* My dear fellow, you are mistaken ; I am 
sure you are mistaken. You are far too 
nice in your sentiments about these things. 
In my young days a man dashed in where 
there was a prize to be won, and carried it 
off in the teeth of all comers, if he had wit 
enough.' 

* Ah, but then there was a prize to be 
won. Here I am afraid it has been already 
carried off, and there is no fun in dashing 
into empty space.' 

Sir George looked serious. He gazed 
for some minutes at the group at the piano, 
and, in spite of his chagrin, he could not 
help admiring the manly form of Kenneth^ 
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and noting the pleased smile on his 
daughter's face when she looked up at 
him. 

* Hum — this must be looked to/ muttered 
Sir George to himself; and then turning 
to Wardlaw, he took his arm confiSently. 
* Take your place in the ranks, man — for- 
ward ! conquer, or perish in the attempt/ 

Ballying him in this bombastic fashion, 
he marched him up to the piano. But, 
even under such generalship, Wardlaw 
seemed to be too diffident to avail himself 
of his advantages, and took the first con- 
venient opportunity to seat himself on the 
couch beside Mrs. Woodleigh, with whom 
he entered into a lively conversation. 

On the following morning, after break- 
fast, Milly, in obedience to her father's 
wish, attended him in the library. 

The diplomatist had been somewhat 
disturbed on the previous evening by a 
suspicion that the course of policy he had 
adopted in dealing with his daughter and 
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Kenneth was leading to results the reverse 
of those on which he had calculated. But 
this morning he was himself again, proud 
of his own subtlety, and secure in the 
faith that whilst he appeared to give every- 
body his or her own way, he could steer 
(hem safely into the harbour on which h^ 
had fixed his mind. 

' You are looking very pretty this morn- 
ing, my child,' he said, patting her on the 
head. 

^ Thank you, papa ; I am glad you think 
so.' 

*Ay, ay, and there are a good many 
others think so, too ; and you know it, you 
little minx, though you would make believe 
that you didn't. • . . There, there, never 
mind your blushes; that was not what I 
was going to speak to you about; it is 
something much more important — some- 
thing I want you to do for me.' 

* What is it, papa ?' she inquired eagerly; 
for it was one of the greatest delights of 
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her life when her father asked any service 
from her, however trifling — to write a letter 
for him, to read to him, or to And a lost 
paper — aflforded her infinite pleasure. 

He laughed softly as he went to his desk 
and took up a bundle of papers, which he 
turned over till he came to the one he 
wanted. Then, fixing his mild eyes on 
her face^ he said : 

* You like Gordon, . don't you T 

The nature of the question, and ihe 
suddenness with which it was put, startled 
her. Cheeks and brow became crimson 
instantly, but she answered with her usual 
frankness : 

* You know I do, papa/ 

* Ah ! just so, just so ; and I like him too. 
Now, I want to do him a good turn, and I 
suppose you also would like to do him a 
good turn.' 

^ Only show me how,' she answered 
earnestly. 

* I will. Craigie and I have been think- 
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ing a good deal abont him, and we are 
arndona to see him make his way in the 
world. Now here is an appointment we 
have got for him, which, we believe, will 
enable him to make a fortone in a very few 
years/ 

' How good of you, papa, and how good 
of dear old Craigie!' exclaimed the girl, 
putting her arm ronnd her father's neck and 
kissing him gratefoUy. 

' Oh, we are quite selfish in the matter, 
because we shall profit by the transaction as 
well as he ; and then, perhaps, we thought 
it would please yon/ 

Another kiss was the response. 

' But, you know, Kenneth is proud ; he 
may refuse the appointment. Will you 
urge him to accept it for his own sake and 
for all our sakes ?' 

* Of course I will,' she said gleefully, 
little knowing to what she pledged her- 
self. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A BRILLIANT PROSPECT. 

Notwithstanding his sincere conviction 
that the policy he was pursuing was 
prompted by the desire to serve his daugh- 
ter's best interests, it was impossible for 
Sir George to escape a twinge of conscience 
as he received her grateful caresses and 
saw the joy in her eyes, which he knew 
sprang from her belief that he was dis- 
interestedly trying to help Kenneth. The 
twinge was so sharp that there was an in- 
voluntary inclination on the father's part to 
cast diplomacy from him, and tell her 
frankly what his purpose was, and what he 
expected to be the result of his presenl 
apparently generous conduct. 



But this good impoluft wis instantly 
checked bv the sig|it d the words 
' Countess of Benrinr/ written on a sheet 
of paper which lay on his desk. Ambition 
mastered him again, and internally he dnbbed 
himself an ass for the weakness which 
might rob his danghter of the distinguished 
position she was so well fitted to grace — 
a position that would be honourable for her 
and reflect lustre upon him. 

Besides, why should he disturb the girl 
by endeaYOuring to reason or force her into 
an arrangement which was at present re- 
pugnant to her mind, when by a little 
patience on his part he could lead her so 
gently into it that she would never suspect 
herself of being influenced by anyone in 
her acceptance of a coronet ? That would 
be the unkindest folly he had ever per- 
petrated where his daughter was con- 
cerned. 

No, he would never do anything unkind 
to her; all his wealth was hers, all his. 
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ambition was for her, and he would go to 
his account with a contented mind if he 
could only see her happy — as a countess. 
Any childish fancy she might entertain — 
such as this fancy about young Gordon — 
he would treat with the indulgent patience 
which a wise parent always extends to the 
vagaries of a child. 

So the diplomatic knight argued himself 
into the belief that he was acting kindly 
and wisely in all that he was doing for his 
daughter. In a similar way he had so 
convinced himself that Drummond Ward- 
law's claim to the earldom was just and 
secure, that he had almost forgotten the 
proverbial uncertainty of the law. He had 
investigated the proofs for himself, and 
found them conclusive. That was enough; 
everybody else must be convinced by them 
as he had been. 

It is curious to note what blunders can 
be made by a shrewd, clear-headed man 
when he mounts a hobby-horse, and is 
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determined to ride it at any cost. He 
seems to deliberately shut his eyes to all 
consequences, nntil he is ignominionsly 
thrown, or the horse collapses under him. 
At present, Sir George's hobby was carry- 
ing him along at a delightful canter. 

' You are a good girl/ he said, after the 
pause in which he had experienced that 
twinge of conscience ; * now, you go and 
break the good news to Kenneth before he 
comes to me/ 

*But you have not told me what the 
appointment is, papa/ 

*It would be difficult to explain it to 
you ; but Craigie and I think it is the very 
thing for a young fellow of such energy as 
Gordon. All his knowledge and talents as 
surveyor, agriculturist, mineralogist, will be 
brought into active service ; and he will 
have to show what he can do as an organ- 
izer and manager of a large number of men. 
It will be hard work for him at first, I can 
tell you.' 
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^ He will not be afraid of that/ she 
responded cheerfully, as she went oflf in 
search of the fortunate youth. 

She regarded the interest her father was 
taking in Kenneth as a token that he 
approved her choice, and that the fore- 
bodings of her lover were baseless. To be 
sure, Sir George had not said that he 
approved, but how otherwise could she 
interpret his eagerness to put him in the 
way of making a fortune ? Had he dis- 
approved, he would never have given her 
the pleasure of being the first to bear the 
good news to Kenneth. But she did not 
argue the matter with herself ; she was too 
happy ; and so, with a light heart and a light 
step she proceeded on her mission. 

When she had left the room, the knight 
again turned the papers over in his hands, 
but this time he saw nothing that was 
written on them. He laid them down on 
his desk; and with hands clasped behind 
him slowly paced the floor. He was not 
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entirely satisfied with his conduct in the 
interview just closed, and he did not at all 
reUsh the prospect of the one that was 
approaching. 

/ Confound Craigie's weakness !' he mut- 
tered ; ' what can have come over him ? 
He promised to make the proposal, and 
explain all the advantages of the specula- 
tion ; he knows he could have ' done it 
more eflfectively, and made it appear far 
more attractive than I am likely to do ; and 
yet here, at the last moment, he coolly 
tells me that he cannot bring himself to 
deceive the youth/ 

Sir George halted suddenly, and, with 
contracted brows, stared at a portrait as if 
at an enemy. The portrait was one of the 
few pictures for which the massive oak 
bookcases left space on the walls, and it 
was that of one of the former lairds of 
Dunlarig. 

'Deceive ! — who wants to deceive him ?' 
the knight continued, putting the question 
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sternly to the picture. 'I offer him a 
chance which any man who had his way to 
make in the world would jump at with 
gratitude. . I call that the act of a good 
friend, and he will he a fool if he does not 
consider it so ... At the same time, I 
wish Craigie had not taken this droll turn ; 
he would have explained things so much 
hetter than I can.' 

With the latter words the irritability into 
which he had worked himself gave place 
to his milder inood, and he smiled when on 
looking from the window he saw his 
daughter and Kenneth walking together 
near the famous box-tree hedge. 

* She will make it all right with him,' 
he said contentedly, as he seated himself 
at the desk to answer some letters before 
the arrival of Gordon. 

Milly had sought Kenneth eagerly, and 
almost alarmed him by her appearance of 
gleeful excitement. She would not tell 
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bim anything until they had got out into 
the grounds; and then she tantalized him 
a good deal by making him try to guess 
the cause of her present humour. 

*I give it up, I tell you,' he repeated 
several times. 

Then, with a mock air of mystery, and 
looking as grave as her glad eyes would 
permit, she spoke : 
' * You are to see papa this forenoon.' 

' Yes, he told me that he had some par- 
ticular business to talk about.' 

* And you cannot guess what it is ?' 

* No ' — this meditatively ; and then, with 
a quick lifting of the eyes, he exclaimed in 
an anxious whisper — ' it cannot be about 
you r 

She laughed merrily as she made 
answer : 

' No, it is not about me — at least, not 
yet ; • but it concerns me very much, be- 
cause it is of importance to you. Papa is 
going to help you to make a big fortune. 
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"which, of course, means that all your fears 
about his wanting to part us are nonsense. 
Is not that good news Y 

To her surprise, he bent his eyes on the 
ground, and did not answer immediately. 
She playfully bent down and looked up 
into his face ; but the ' gloom which she 
saw upon it checked her mirth. 

* What is the matter, Kenneth ?' she in- 
quired, in a subdued and perplexed manner. 
* Are you not pleased ? Is this not kind of 
my father and of Craigie Y 

' Oh yes, most kind ; but whilst they 
open the gates of fortune for me, they 
compel me to leave you behind, and you 
cannot expect me to shout for joy at 
that.' 

* What do you mean ? I can only see 
that my father is acting generously, and 
that you are not accepting his friendly ad- 
vances in the way you ought to do for my 
sake/ 

Kenneth lifted his head, as if rousing 
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himself from a nightmare, and spoke with 
something like his customary frankness. 

^ I know it is kindly meant, and I helieve 
the position would suit me excellently, for 
Craigie has in a note given me some hints 
as to what it is. But he also tells me that 
it means going to the United States for a 
year, perhaps two years ; and during that 
-time who can tell what may happen here T 

' Oh, I did not know that,' murmured 
the girl, and the glow of contentment on 
her bright face was somewhat dimmed. 
Then she continued thoughtfully : * But 
still, Kenneth, if it is to give you fortune, 
and to please papa, and then to bring us 
together, never to part any more, ought we 
not to try to submit to this brief separation 
for the happiness that is to come afterwards?" 

* Ay, if it is to come. . . . But there, 
-I cannot tell why it is I look at this pro- 
posal so gloomily. I know it affords me a 
splendid opening, and I know that you will 
wait.' 
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*Yes, Kenneth, all my life/ she said 
simply. 

' And I know that even if I fail in ac- 
complishing what is expected of me, you 
will never turn from me.' 

A gentle pressure on his arm assured 
him of her fidelity. 

* I know, too,' he went on, * that it is 
quite an ordinary thing for a man to have 
to go out into the world . to do his work, 
leaving thdse he cares most for to wait his 
return, and the arrangement seems to suit 
well enough. I know all this — understand 
that it is reasonable, and often necessary, 
and yet I have as great a dislike to leave 
the country without you as if it meant that 
in going away I was to abandon hope.' 

Milly was troubled. She could not help 
sympathizing with the hesitation which hi& 
affection inspired, whilst she was rendered 
uneasy by the thought of what action her 
father might take if Kenneth should refuse 
his generous offer. 
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* If you refuse/ she faltered, * my father 
will be greatly displeased ; if you accept, 
he will be gratified, and will be ready to 
sanction — to sanction — what we wish, by- 

and-by.' 

She blushed and stammered a good deal 

as she uttered these words. 

* He has told you to bid me go ?' 

* He told me to persuade you to go for 
your own sake and for all our sakes — and 
you know what that must mean/ 

' Very well — if it means what you believe, 
and what I hope, I will go.' 

She could not say that she was glad, for 
what had seemed such a brilliant prospect 
a little while ago was now clouded with 
portents of coming storm and disaster. It 
was a relief to her that he would not oflFend 
her father by an absolute rejection of a pro- 
posal which she was satisfied was intended 
to benefit him, But in some mysterious 
way the whole project had changed its as- 
pect since she had discussed it with Kenneth, 
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and learned that it involved his absence for 
a year, two years, perhaps a longer period. 
She had not reckoned upon that, and she 
was filled with vague fears. 

^ Papa will be pleased to find that you 
agree to what he proposes,' she said, in a 
low tone. 

* And you, Milly — are you pleased ?' 

* Don't ask me,' she answered excitedly, 
but still speaking in a subdued voice. ^ I 
do not know what to say. At first it seemed 
such a fine thing ; and now — I do not know 
what to say. Let me go and think about 
it.' 

Her agitation naturally rendered him still 
less favourably disposed than before to 
accept the brilliant prospect which was 
opened out to him. 

They returned to the house, Milly walk- 
ing with quick nervous steps. A suspicion 
had flashed on her mind which she was 
anxious to keep from Kenneth. Her keener 
sense, aided by her fear of Wardlaw, enabled 
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her to see something to which her lover was 
as yet partially, if not entirely, blind. She 
suspected that the grand scheme for Ken- 
neth's advancement was nothing more than 
a ruse to get him out of the way, whilst Sir 
George's favourite remained to urge his suit. 
She did not like the thought, and tried to 
put it away from her, for it seemed to tar- 
nish her father's genercfeity and to cast a 
shade even on his truthfulness. 

The sting of this suspicion was very 
sharp, and she hastened to her own apart- 
ment, whilst a footman ushered Kenneth 
into the library. 

' Ah, Gordon ! had your chat with Milly, 
I suppose,' ejaculated the knijght cheerfully, 
* and she has given you a hint of the good 
things I have in store for you — eh ?' 

* She told me of the kindness with which 
you were considering my future ; but I had 

« 

previously heard something of it from Mr. 
Pittendriech.' 

' He wrote to you, then ?' 
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' Yes ; I had a letter ftom him this 
morning/ 

' Ah, and what does he say V 
* He says it is a very brilliant prospect.' 
*I should think it was!' exclaimed 
Sir George enthusiastically, and evidently 
much relieved to find that the path had 
been thus made smooth for him, ' I am 
assured that it is as valuable a stretch of 
land as there is in the States ; good arable 
soil, first-rate pasture, and below ground 
rich minerals. Silver and lead are known 
to be there, and it is believed that there is 
gold !' 

Sir George lowered his voice to a whisper 
as he uttered the last word ; his eyes were 
sparkling with genuine excitement at the 
visions of wealth which he was conjuring up. 
He rested back on his chair, and looked at 
Kenneth in expectation of beholding some 
token of sympathetic wonder and eagerness. 
He was considerably astonished to see the 
young man sitting before him quite un- 
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moved by the glowing account he had given 
of the riches in store for him. 

'Do you not understand?' asked the 
knight, unable to believe it possible that 
a man should even hear of such things and 
remam mdiflferent. 

* I understand that you are about to pur- 
chase a valuable tract of land ; but you 
have not yet explained what you expect me 
to do.' 

' First you are to go out and survey every 
inch of the ground, make as sure as you 
can what minerals are in it, and report to 
us. Should your report be favourable, we 
will close the bargain at once." 

* And then ?' 

* And then you are to go to work as 
hard as you can, and in whatever way 
you think the land can be made most pro- 
ductive. If the speculation turns out even 
half as well as we are led to expect, 
your share in it will make you a wealthy 
man.' 
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Kenneth gazed at the floor, and did not 
reply. 

*You do not mean to say that you 
hesitate T 

*It must he surprising to you, Sir 
George, hut I do hesitate/ 

* And in the name of everything sensible 
why, man — ^why ?' 

' You remember the conversation we had 
at Graigness about Miss Kerr T said Kenneth 
slowly. 

'Perfectly, and it is that conversation 
which set me thinking and planning on 
your account.' 

Kenneth's eyes flashed with hope, al- 
though his voice was husky with emotion 
and fear lest he had misunderstood Sir 
George. 

' Am I to understand that if this thing 
turns out well, I may then expect your con- 
sent to ' 

* I mean,' interrupted the knight, * that 
if you and Milly are of one mind when you 
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come back| I shall not even impose the con- 
dition that you come back successful — if 
you are then of one mind, I shall not stand 
in your way. I cannot say anything fairer 
than that/ 

Kenneth rose and grasped Sir George's 
hand in both his own. 

^ Indeed,! could not ask or expect anything 
more generous. Thank you, Sir George, 
thank you. I shall do my best to prove 
myself worthy of your confidence/ 

* I have no doubt you will ; and so that 
is settled. You undertake the enterprise T 

' I do.' 

' That's right. Now take these plans 
and calculations with you. When you have 
studied them well we can discuss the whole 
business in detail. But, remember, you will 
have to start in a few dajrs ; if this is a 
good thing we must lose no time in securing 
it/ 

^I shall be ready,' answered Kenneth, 
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taking the bundle of plans and maps undei: 
his arm, and retiring. 

^ Yes, that is all right/ thought the knight 
of Dunlarig, nodding and smiling compla- 
cently as the door closed. 

Then he sat down to report the satis- 
factory result of his negotiations to his 
partner, Craigie. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

UNDERHAND. 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that 
Sir George informed Wardlaw of Kenneth's 
appointment to the leadership of an im- 
portant enterprise which would involve his 
immediate departure for America. 

^ So now you will have a fair field and 
some favour besides/ concluded the knight, 
in his jocular vein. 

Although secretly delighted by the tid- 
ings, Wardlaw affected to be still without 
hope. The retiring, sensitive man of hon- 
our was the role he had determined upon in 
dealing with Sir George whenever he re- 
ferred to his daughter. Profound admiration 
of her beauty, profound respect for her 
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superior nature awed him, and kept him at 
a distance when he was yearning to be at 
her side. 

Such was the idea he desired to impress 
upon her father, and he succeeded so well 
that the knight at first bantered him, 
as we have seen, and presently became a 
little impatient of this weakness. 

^ I dare say it is weakness,' admitterd the 
apparently desponding lover ; * but show me 
something to do which requires nerve and 
muscle, coolness and daring, and see then 
whether there is any shakiness about me. 
I have faced storms at sea in a cockle-shell, 
I have come to close quarters with wild 
beasts, and I have stood up against guns 
and spears as a volunteer in the Soudan ; 
but, somehow, in this affair I seem to have 
lost pluck entirely.' 

* Toot, toot, man ! you will never speed 
in wooing in that humour. Seems to me 
that Gordon will come back with his for- 
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tone— for he is bound to make one— and 
find the lass as free as ever.' 

' Possibly — ^but it will not be my fanlt if 
he has such good luck as that/ 

' Glad to hear you speaking like the man 
I always thought you were. You have got 
back your pluck already/ 

Sir George had certainly regained his 
own good spirits, and with reason. Every- 
thing was going to his wish. Milly was 
happy in thinking of the brilliant prospect 
he had opened out to Kenneth ; the latter 
was ready to exile himself for a time in the 
agreeable anticipation of what he was to 
gain thereby afterwards ; and the Earl (Sir 
George always thought of Wardlaw as * the 
EarF) was prepared to carry out his part 
in the arrangement with energy. He had 
reason to be content so far. 

^ And all managed so smartly as to 
satisfy everybody/ was his pleased reflec- 
tion. ^ Ahy there is nothing like a little 
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diplomacy for making rough roads look 
smooth.' 

The diplomatist chuckled with self-satis- 
faction ; but his satisfaction would not have 
been so complete if he coi^ld have known 
Drummond Wardlaw's thought, which took 
this shape : 

* Find her free when he comes back ! 
• . • He shall never come back.' 

It was, however, with an air of frank 
cordiality, which completely imposed on 
Kenneth, that he congratulated him upon 
the ^big thing' that had fallen to his 
lot. 

' Sir George has been telling me all 
about it; and, upon my word, I would 
almost like to change places with you.' 

In one respect he would have liked to 
change places. 

^ But I am too lazy. You are just the 
strong, go-ahead fellow who will suit the 
country and the people. Do you not think 
so, Chevalier ?' 
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^ I think Mr. Gordon would suit any 
country or people,' responded the Chevalier, 
with his habitual courtesy. He was quietly 
observing the two men, and making some 
mental notes. ^ 

* You will find the country splendid,' 
continued Wardlaw, * and the people so 
kindly that you will feel at home in less 
than a week after you have landed. Doubt 
if you will want to hurry back to the old 
country.' 

Kenneth laughed at the absurdity of this 
suggestion. 

' I shall do my work as quickly as pos- 
sible, and start for home the moment it is 
done,' he said, as he left them in order to 
resume his study of the plans which had 
^een submitted to him. 

The Chevalier, having decided to abandon 
the moors this day, betook himself to pen 
and ink, in order to add a few pages to the 
autobiography on which he was engaged. 
Wardlaw had arranged to take a run to 
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Aberdeen on business. The landau was 
ready to drive him to the station — ^two miles 
distant — and on his way he was to call at 
the inn. 

When he inquired for Cathcart, he was 
informed that the gentleman had gone out 
an hour ago, and had not said when he 
would return. 

* Did he leave no message for ijie ? He 
knew I was to call.' 

' No, sir.' 

How unmanageable the fellow was be- 
coming, skipping about as the humour took 
him, without any regard to the engagements 
he made ! Wardlaw was beginning to 
wonder whether he could trust him any 
further in his affairs ; but there was an easy 
way to * put the screw on him ' by refusing 
supplies. 

Arrived in the Granite City, Wardlaw 
made his way into Union Street. Its cold 
stateliness was at this hour softened by 
bright sunlight, which made some of the 
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walls glisten as if sprinkled with glass. He 
halted before a door on which was a large 
brass plate, with the name *W. Foulis' 
stamped on it in large black letters. 

Mr. Foulis was one of the oldest writers 
or solicitors in the city ; he had in his time 
held various municipal offices, and he had 
been for years entrusted with the affairs of 
a number of county gentlemen, as the 
rows of deed-boxes m his private office 
intimated. 

He was a man of average height and 
large bones, which gave him the appear- 
ance of being stout, although he was by no 
means fat. He always dressed with scrupu- 
lous care in black broadcloth, with a huge 
white stock. His hair had been red — very 
red ; and what remained of it showed a few 
tufts of that hue, although somewhat 
dimmed by years. His short whiskers 
were always carefully trimmed, his chin 
and upper lip clean shaven. 

He had done his best throughout his life 
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to cultivate an expression of benignance, 
but. his prominent pug-nose and small 
cunning eyes had frustrated all his efiforts* 
He looked a stolid man of business, and, 
when he shut his eyes, respectable. He 
had made siller, a heap of siller, but some 
folk were of opinion that it was not all 
honestly made. There had been at diflfer- 
ent times ugly rumours of oppression, and 
of widows and orphans whose inheritances 
had dwindled mysteriously in his hands. 

* Lawyers are a' kittle cattle to shoe 
ahint, but Lawyer Foulis is the deepest ane 
you'll find in canny Aberdeen,' Balwhap 
had said to him. 

However, he maintained his position as 
a respected member of the kirk, and was 
trusted by clients of some position. His 
shrewdness as a lawyer was never doubted 
by anyone. 

This was the man Drummond Wardlaw 
had for various reasons selected as his 
agent. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A LEGAL TORPEDO. 

As Wardlaw entered, the lawyer rose and 
bowed as one accustomed to that kind of 
obeisance. But his was an Ungraceful 
movement ; the back did not bend ; the 
shoulders contracted, and the head was 
jerked downward, as if the neck had been 
dislocated, until the heavy chin touched 
the white shirt-front. 

* Happy to see you, Mr. Wardlaw, 
although your visit was unexpected.' He 
accompanied the words with a mechanical 
smile, which made the pug-nose still more 
prominent. The voice was hard and thin, 
sounding from the roof of the mouth rather 
than from the diaphragm. 
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*I hope I do not interfere with any 
pressing engagement,' said Wardlaw in his 
calm, polished manfier, which had just a 
suflScient tinge of condescension to mark 
the man confident in his own position, and 
conscious that he was the hestower of 
favours. 

* There can he few engagements so press- 
ing as to prevent me from attending to you, 
sir. Pray let me know in what way I can 
serve you.' (This with another of those 
grotesque jerks of the head.) 

' Have you any news for me T was the 
careless inquiry. 

' I was under the impression that I had 
made you aware of the unlikelihood of there 
being anything further to report for the 
next fortnight at least.' 

* Of course, you told me ; but in a case 
Uke mine clients are always expecting to 
hear something new from their lawyer every 
morning. The position, however, is re- 
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versed in this instance^ for it is the client 
who has something new to tell.' 

* In-deed T 

When Mr. Foulis desired to he impres- 
sive, he had a hahit of lisgering long on 
the first syllable of a word. It was the 
only method he could adopt to indicate 
surprise, pleasure, or sorrow; for his voice, 
having only one note, had no power of 
inflection. 

* Yes,' continued Wardlaw ; * I have 
news of a kind. A suggestion was made 
to me yesterday by a friend — I cannot call 
it a statement, although he would do so — 
that amused me. I ridiculed it at the 
time, and thought it unworthy of attention; 
but on reflection it seemed to me that, 
trifling as it is, yx)u ought to be made 
acquainted with it, so that you may be on 
your guard.' 

* Quite right, quite right, my lord — 
pardon. I know your objection to using 
your title ; but it will slip out in spite even 
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of my caution/ There was a double dis- 
location of the neck at this, and another 
mechanical smile. 

Wardlaw nodded and went on : 
^ The thing is so absurd that I am afraid, 
Mr. Foulis, you will consider it childish in 
me to repeat it.' 

* Not at all, my dear sir — not at all. In 
legal matters the merest trifle — ra straw, a 
hair, a breath — may turn the scale to one 
side or the other.' 

* Well, this is something more than a 
straw or a breath. My friend suggests that 
my kinsman, the late Laird of Dunlarig, left 
a son, who is still alive.' 

Mr. Foulis gave vent to a croaking 
sound, by which those who knew him 
understood that he was laughing or chuckling 
at some good joke. 

*I should think it very probable,' he 
said, as soon as the croaking ceased, ' and 
I should have imagined that you, knowing 
his character, would have thought it pro- 
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bable too. It is highly probable that he 
has left several children in different parts of 
the world.' 

The coarseness of this hint did not affect 
Wardlaw. He saw in it his own security ; 
a fall explanation of Cathcart's blunder, 
and of the mysterious utterances of Balwhap. 
He marvelled that the idea had not occurred 
to himself immediately. 

* I understand you,' he proceeded, after a 
pause ; * but the droll phase of my friend's 
suggestion is that the son he refers to is 
the same who was supposed to have died 
with the mother, and whose body was with 
hers removed from the Dunlarig burying- 
place.' 

It is impossible to say whether or not 
this announcement had any special effect 
upon the lawyer. There was certainly a 
quick twinkle of the eyes, which were in- 
stantly hidden by the drooping of the lids, 
and he took a long breath before he an«> 
swered. 
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* Im -possible, Mr. Wardlaw — per-fecily 
m-possible !' 

* Such is my opinion, and it is satisfac- 
tory to hear you endorse it so emphatically. 
You know all the ins and outs of the busi- 
ness from the beginning, and I take it for 
granted that you have never heard a whisper 
of this kind before.' 

* There were many extravagant — most ex- 
travagant — theories flying about to account 
for the mysterious disappearance of the 
dead mother and child ; and it is possible 
— just possible — that something like your 
friend's suggestion might have been men- 
tioned. I do not remember it; but although 
it is a long time ago, I am pos-itiYe that, 
in conjunction with our excellent Fiscal, I 
took everything into ditfe consideration while 
the investigation was in progress. We left 
no stone unturned to discover the perpe^ 
trators of the outrage. No statement or 
suspicion was abandoned until it had been 
thoroughly sifted. His lordship, the late 
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Earl of Benvoir, offered a big reward; 
Government offered a reward, but all to no 
purpose/ 

* "What conclusion did you arrive at T 
Mr. Foulis, with much deliberation, helped 

himself to a pinch of snuff from a box of the 
once famous Laurencekirk manufacture. He 
seemed to be recalling all the circumstances 
of the remarkable case. 

* It can scarcely be said that we came to 
a conclusion,' he proceeded ; * but we had 
two theories, as you might say. The first 
was that some ignorant persons had lifted 
the bodies in the expectation of getting a 
large ransom for them. When the sacri- 
legious deed was done, they became too 
much scared by the excitement and indignar 
tion throughout the country to carry out 
their nefarious scheme to the end. They 
doubtless put the poor things underground 
somewhere in the forest, and kept a calm 
sough. It was very astonishing that none 
of the accomplices came forward as Queen!s. 
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evidence. Bat the pursuit was so hot that 
it's like enough they cleared out of the laud/ 

* It was singular ; but what was your 
second theory T 

* I am coming to that ; but I may men- 
tion that there was a silly tailor body gave 
himself up at the station as one of the 
criminals. He was drunk at the time, and 
when his averments came to be tested, it 
appeared that he had been laid up in his bed 
with rheumatism for the whole of the week 
in which the deplorable event occurred.' 

* Excuse my impatience, Mr. Foulis, but 
I am curious about your second theory.' 

* Our second theory was that the poor 
lady's mother, Mrs. McAllister (she was a 
Farquhar, you know), was at the bottom 
of the aflfair. For months all her move- 
ments were carefully watched by two 
detectives; but they learned nothing more 
than that she did not stir beyond her own 
garden, except on three occasions, during 
the whole of their vigilant observation, and 
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that she had only one visitor, a farmer 
named Mackay, who had once been in 
her service, and who was a kind of far- 
away cousin.' 

* Was she not examined Y 

* At first she positively refused to attend 
at the office for examination, but she was 
obliged to submit in the long run ; and the 
Fiscal told me that he made the most 
elaborate precognition in her case that he 
had ever made in the whole course of his 
experience. Nevertheless, he got nothing 
out of her that was not known before. 
She was an extraordinary woman, a very 
€a;-traordinary woman.' 

Mr. Foulis solaced himself with another 
large pinch of snufif, followed by the osten- 
tatious use of a large yellow silk handker- 
chief, and seemed to be congratulating him- 
self upon having got to the end of a trouble- 
some task. 

* Was nothing more done V inquired 
Wardlaw, gazing steadily at the lawyer, as 
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if suspicious that he was holding something 
back. 

* There was nothing more that we could, 
do. All the folk about Mrs. McAllister's 
place were bribed and threatened, and they 
had naught to tell us, except that the 
mistress was in a bad way about her 
daughter and grandson. So, as time went 
on, the chase was given up, and we have 
never had a satisfactory explanation of the 
mystery.' 

Wardlaw remained in thoughtful silence 
for a few minutes, unconsciously tapping 
the table with the tips of his fingers, 

* I ought to remind you that my friend, 
your father, the late Mr. Wardlaw, was, in 
view of contingencies, very active in th6 
work of investigation/ the lawyer added, 
thinking that his client was waiting for 
something. 

Wardlaw spoke as if he had not heard 
the last observation. 

* This man Mackay, who you say was a 
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sort of a cousin of the McAllisters, is he 
the farmer of Ballap or Balwhap V 

There was again that quick twinkle in 
the cunning eyes, and again the eyes were 
instantly concealed by the drooping of the 
heavy lids. 

' Balmawhap, you mean. Yes, he is the 
same. Are you acquainted with him T 

' I was at his place and had a chat with 
him about that young fellow Gordon, who 
is his adopted son, I believe- — -' 

* Oh ! Ill-deed ! • . . . Did he happen 
to speak about me ?' 

The surprise was genuine, and notwith- 
standing his habitual caution, it was evident 
that for some reason he did not relish the 
idea of Wardlaw chatting with Balwhap. 
The question was put with apparent in- 
diiference. 

' Your name was not mentioned ; but the 
old farmer gave us to understand that his 
foster-son would shortly become known in 
a character which would not be pleasing to 
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some people ; * from various things which 
have come to my knowledge, I fancy you 
are one of them.' 

* Me ! Now, how could that be, Mr, 
Wardlaw — ^how could that possibly be?* 
Mr. Foulis tapped his snuflf-box with as 
near an approach to an expression of 
amusement as his features were capable of 
presenting. 

* That you know best yourself. One 
thing you must be aware of, that in the 
highly improbable event of the son of 
Dunlarig being alive, there might be certain 
inquiries entered upon which would seriously 
aflfect you.' 

Wardlaw spoke with a malicious enjoy- 
ment of the anxiety lie was provoking ; for 
he saw that he had at last touched this 
imperturbable man of law in a sore 
place. 

* You are full of peculiar averments, Mr. 
Wardlaw, most j)€-culiar averments. Should 
such an event come about, I can see how 
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seriously it would affect yon. But again I 
ask, how conld it trouble me except in so 
far as I should be wae to see you lose the 
title and the bonnie estate T 

* I have been at the Register House, and 
examined certain deeds of sale and bonds 
of various kinds/ observed Wardlaw coolly, 
* and I think a very pretty question as to 
their legality might be raised.' 

* On what ground, sir, on what jt?os5-ible 
ground T exclaimed the lawyer, with eyes 
and snuff-box uplifted in hypocritical amaze- 
ment. 

* On the ground that you, whilst acting 
as agent for Dunlarig, bought up bonds at 
half their value, enforced heavy penalties 
for delays in the payment of interest, and 
subsequently disposed of the bonds at their 
true value, by which you alone profited. 
There are a few other little matters, but 
they need not be referred to at present.* 

Mr. Foulis had recovered his stoUd bear- 
ing ; he took snuff, and spoke as calmly as 
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if he had been listening to the confession 
of a client, and not to ugly charges against 
himself. 

* You are a remarkable man, Mr. Ward- 
law, a very ?-^-markable man. What our 
profession has lost in not having you as 
one of its members ! You would have 
been at the very head of it. But anent 
these matters you refer to, let me tell you 
that everything done by me for that mis- 
guided family of Dunlarig was done strictly 
in accordance with the rules of business. 
Strictly so, sir, and every document duly 
executed.' 

' I have no doubt of it,' rejoined Ward- 
law indifferently ; * no doubt it was strictly 
in the way of business that you obtained 
long leases of farms at a peppercorn rent, 
and paid into the laird's coffers barely a 
third of the sum you received for the 
same.' 

* Your information is pos-itively astound- 
ing. Anything more on this head ?' 
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* Not at present, and I hope there will 
be no occasion to refer to it again. I only 
speak of these things in order that yon 
may realize how much it is your interest to 
stand by me — ^not to hint at the honorarium 
which you will have a right to claim 
whether the trial goes well or ill with 
me,' 

* I always stand by my clients to the 
last,' said the lawyer virtuously. 

* To the last penny, you mean. Well, I 
am prepared to regard you as a model of 
probity, and to extol you as such at the 
Cross or from the house-tops if need be ; 
but, meanwhile, you understand that it is 
in my power to speak of you in a differ- 
ent fashion. Enough on that head, as 
you say. Now for what I require you to 
do.' 

* Just so. Tell me what you require. 
I assume it is something peculiar from your 
way of introducing it.' 

He nodded encouragingly to Wardlaw, 
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who now leaned over the table towards 
him, and spoke in a low decisive voice : 

* Although I do not give the least 
credence to this extravagant legend which 
has been told me, we must be ready to 
-meet it/ 

* Just so, just so ; but how ?' 

* You must be prepared to prove — mind 
you, to prove beyond doubt that the laird's 
marriage with the McAllister girl was a 
sham/ 

Mr. Foulis took three pinches of snuff, 
the first slowly and quietly, the second and 
third rapidly and with a loud, nasal sound 
like that of a small bugle out of tune. 

* I do not see my way to it,' he said, 
* it's clean im-possible !' 

* Not impossible to you, Foulis. Think 
over it, and make your arrangements, for it 
must be done. I do not, however, expect 
that you will be called upon to do it ; but, 
if you are, it must be done. I can see a 
simple way of accomplishing it.' 
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'In^ deed V 

* He might have gone through the 
ceremony with two or three other lasses 
before he performed it with the witch's 
runaway daughter — eh ?* 

' Your ingenuity is ^a:-traordinary, my* 
lord — pardon ! I should say, Mr. Ward- 
law. I will give the business my best 
attention/ 

• All right.' 

The lawyer accompanied his client to 
the outer door, and his head continued to 
jerk forward like that of a toy automaton 
as he watched Wardlaw moving leisurely 
down the street. Mr. Foulis had promised 
to think it over, and see what could be 
done. He set about thinking as soon as 
lie regained his private office, and he 
recognised the disagreeable fact that he was 
being forced to undertake a very perilous 
enterprise. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PBEPABATIOKS. 

All that day Kenneth worked hard at the 
plans and specifications of the great land 
speculation on which the old-established 
and wealthy firm of Kerr and Co., merchants 
and shipowners of Aberdeen, Liverpool and 
London, were prepared to embark if he 
should report favourably of the ground after 
surveying it. There were many details to 
master, eye-dazzling rows of figures and 
fractions, and algebraic symbols to be fixed 
in the memory, to be combined and tested 
till they were worked out and found to tally 
with the results stated in the papers before 
him. 

The task had been unexpectedly thrust 
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npon him, and it was a difficnlt one, bnt he 
pursued it with unflagging energy. MiUy 
was right ; Kenneth Gordon was not the 
man to flinch before work, however hard it 
might be. He had come to the resolution 
to complete his prehminary examination 
before he slept, in order that he might the 
more speedily relieve Milly of suspense as 
to the natore of the adventure which he had 
undertaken. 

So engrossed was he with his work that 
he did not hear the gong sound first its 
warning for dinner, and half an hour after- 
wards its signal that dinner was ready. 
He was roused by a knock at the door — ^it 
had been repeated several times — and the 
appearance of a footman, in obedience to his 
'Come in,' with the intimation that Sir 
George had sent him to see if Mr. Gordon 
was in the house, as ten minutes had 
ela.psed since the second gong had sounded. 

Kenneth started up in some confusion. 
He had perpetrated one of those social 
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blunders which, although trifles in the eyes 
of some people, are inexcusable signs of ill- 
breeding in the eyes of those who regard 
dinner as the principal event of the day, to 
be prepared for with deliberation, to be 
enjoyed with leisurely discretion and a due 
appreciation of the flavour as well as of 
the substance of the flesh-pots and wines. 
Kenneth had not arrived at the age in which 
epicurean consideration is given to meals. 
He satisfied his appetite with whatever was 
set before him, and was thankful. He had 
not yet become accustomed to the ways of 
* Society,' but he had an instinctive sense of 
courtesy which made him feel much annoyed 
with himself whenever he caused any in- 
convenience to others. It is surprising 
what a degree of discomfort a petty inci- 
dent of this kind can produce. 

' I did not hear the gong. Make my 
excuses to Sir George, and say that I beg 
he will not wait an instant for me. I shall 
explain when I get down.' 

18—2 
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* Yes, sir.' 

The footman retired. He was one of the 
men from the London establishment, and 
Kenneth fancied that there was a look on 
his face indicative of condescending pity for 
the ignorance of his master's guest who 
could so far forget himself as to keep dinner 
waiting. 

The guest had the knack of dressing 
rapidly, and he was in the dining-room 
before the second course was served. He 
was relieved from much of his awkward- 
ness by the genial welcome of the host. 

* Better late than never, Gordon ! But 
you should take care never to get so deep 
into anything as to forget your dinner.' 

Gordon explained how he had been en- 
gaged. 

'Very good,' said the knight; 'but 
** meat and mass hinder no man." That is 
one of the wisest of the wise sayings of our 
country. I have known men who fancied 
they gained time by going without dinner 
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and without proper sleep, but I never knew 
one that gamed anything by it in the long- 
run. You cannot expect a lamp to keep 
on burning unless you supply it with oil 
and wick at due intervals ; eating and 
sleeping make the oil and wick that keep 
our lamps burning, and our lights will soon 
go out if we do not attend to them.' 

After this little homily, Sir George pro; 
ceeded with his dinner, and from the way 
in which he relished the good things before 
him, it was evident that his light would not 
go out for lack of oil. 

Milly sat at the head of the table, to 
which position of honour she had been only 
recently promoted, and Mrs. Woodleigh, 
who had formerly occupied it, although 
giving effusive acquiescence to 'the new 
arrangement, was secretly smarting under 
a sense of indignity, such as an officer feels 
when he is suddenly superseded in his com^ 
mand by a junior. She was perfectly 
aware that she had no right to the position 
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which she had heen for some time permitted 
by courtesy to assume, and which was a 
convenient arrangement during the child- 
hood of the daughter of the house. All the 
samCi she felt sore about it, and this was 
the biggest of the imaginary wrongs to 
which she had been subjected by Sir George, 
next to his idiotic insensibility to her 
charms and to her readiness to become 
Lady Eerr. 

She sat on his right, to be sure, except 
when there were other ladies who were 
entitled to precedence; but that was an 
insignificant position compared to the head 
of the table. She had nursed the thought 
of these supposed slights until they had 
become actual wrongs to her — wrongs to 
be remedied in any way that might be most 
feasible. The constant effort she was com- 
pelled to make to appear content rendered 
her private reflections the more bitter. 
But only a very close observer like Wardlaw 
would have suspected the nature of these 
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private reflections when looking at her 
smiling face and buxom person. 

The knight of Dunlarig lived in blissful 
unconsciousness of the fire that was smoul- 
dering on his hearth. 

On Milly's right was the Chevalier, 
quietly courteous, full of anecdote and of 
gentle earnestness when the conversation 
took a serious turn. His old-fashioned vest 
*was buttoned up nearly to the throat with 
a row of small Cairngorms, finely cut, and 
sparkling in the lamplight like jets of fire. 
They formed a part of the case of jewellery 
which he exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum a few years ago, some of which 
were marked as heirlooms of the Stuart 
family. By accident — it cannot be sup- 
posed that it could have been by design — 
this case stood beside the one in which some 
of the precious jewels of Her Majesty were 
exhibited. The curious juxtaposition was 
noted at the time by those who knew any- 
thing of the Comte de Blanc's history. 



Waidkw was on the left ctf the young 
hostefls, and, atthongfa he n^leeted none of 
the little amenities of the table, he appeared 
as nsoal to bestow most of his attention on 
Mrs. Woodleigh, while making occasional 
obsenrations to Sir George. 

As soon as Kenneth had r^ained a little 
comppsnre he ventnred to look at Milly, and 
he was startled by her strange expression 
and manner. She was unnsnally pale ; she 
rarely lifted her eyes from the table ; she 
spoke seldom, and then only in mono- 
syllables, and although the Chevalier told 
his wittiest stories — ^in spite of his evident 
exertions to be amusing — she only occasion- 
ally made an effort to smile. The smile 
was more suggestive of pain than pleasure, 
and, aware of that, she instantly checked 
it. 

* Will you excuse my dulness to-night V 
she said in a low voice to the Chevalier, 
when the others were laughing at some 
joke. * I am not well.' 
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* I understand,' he answered kindly. 
^ Do not think of me/ 

And in order to relieve her he continued 
to exercise all his talents with even more 
energy than before. Milly was grateful, 
and hoped that under the flow of conversa- 
tion her abstraction and silence might not 
be observed by her father. Twice her eyes 
encountered Kenneth's ; she s^w in his 
anxiety on her account ; he saw in hers a 
strange, wistful expression— such an ex- 
pression as might have shone in them if she 
had been watching him marching steadily 
forward to meet some deadly peril, from 
which she was powerless to save him. 

' Now, ladies, before you leave us,' said Sir 
George, immediately after dinner — * before 
you leave us, and as we are quite a family 

r. 

party, I want you, once in a way, to adopt 
a good old custom of our fathers, and to 
drink to the very good health of our friend 
Mr. Gordon ; to wish him a pleasant 
voyage, a prosperous sojourn in the land 
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he is going to, and may we all live to see 
his happy return 1' 

The toast was honoured with smiles and 
bows by all except Milly. She did not 
taste her wine, and Kenneth fancied that 
she became a shade paler than before. What 
oonld be the meaning of it V 

He took the first opportunity he could 
find in the drawing-room to inquire. 

* Are you not well ?' 

' It is nothing. I shall be better to- 
morrow.' 

* Why do you look so frightened ?' 

' Am I looking frightened Y she rejoined 
mieasily, and with such a forced little laugh 
as he had never heard on any other occasion 
pass her lips. 

He was disturbed, and yet he did not 
like to put the egotistical question, ' Is it 
because I am going away ?' But the 
question he did ask was to much the same 
purport. 

* Do you know that my hoUday is over ? 
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To-morrow I must go home to set my poor 
old micle's mind at rest about this adven- 
ture, and to make all necessary preparations 
for my early departure.' 

*Yes, my father has told me/ She 
was nervously turning over some photo- 
graphs and water-colour sketches which 
were kept in a large portfolio, but she saw 
none of them. * And he says you are glad 
to go/ she added. 

He looked at her for an instant with 
tender inquiry. Was her pallor, was her 
nervousness, due to the fact that he was 
going away ? 

' Should I not be glad V he said softly, 
* when it is to win you ? Your father has 
pledged his word that if we are of the same 
mind on mv return — whether I succeed 
or not — he will not stand in our way. Is it 
not worth going with such a bright future 
to nerve my arm and to guide my steps T 

* Yes, yes ; if it must be so !' The words 
were sighed rather than spoken. 
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* Yon do not doubt that our minds will 
bo the same then as now ?' 

' No ; our minds will be the same, but 
what may our positions be ?* 

* That will depend upon ourselves. 
There cannot come any change in our 
positions that will alter our thoughts of 
each other/ 

They were interrupted. 

'Is not that an exquisite sketch of 
Caimdhu, Mr. Gordon ?' said Mrs. Wood- 
leigh, in her most mellifluous tone. ' Mr. 
Wardlaw painted it, and it is really quite 
charming in composition and colour. Is it 
not ?' 

* Oh yes; excellent!' answered Kenneth 
hastily, annoyed by the interruption, and 
scarcely looking at the sketch. 

But Milly's eyes were fixed upon it, as 
if fascinated by some peculiarity or beauty. 

' I did not see this before/ she said, as if 
speaking to herself. 

' No, my dear,' Mrs. Woodleigh pro- 
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ceeded, as if the observation had been 
addressed to her, * Mr. Wardlaw only gave 
it to me this afternoon, and asked me to 
throw it into the portfolio, if I thought it 
worthy of the humblest place there. But 
I assured him that I thought it worthy of a 
very prominent place there. Do you not 
think so T 

* Since it pleases you, yes.* (This 
mechanically, as she still stared at the 
sketch.) 

* Oh, it pleases me excessively. There 
is only one thing about it which I cannot 
understand. You see those two shadows ? 
They are like the shadows of a man and 
woman, and yet there is nobody in sight. 
Can you explain it, Mr. Gordon ?' 

' Some fancy of the artist's, I suppose,' 
he answered, laughing. 

' Ah, perhaps that is it ! But what is 
the meaning of it ?' Mrs. Woodleigh 
daintily held up her gold-rimmed pince-nez 
in order to study the picture more carefully. 
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^ Meaning ?— nothing more than to get 
in an effect of light and shade/ was the 
careless response. 

* Ah| perhaps that is it 1 Bat I was 
wondermg if it had anything to do with 
that dreadful legend of the Caimdhu which 
the people here are so fond of telling us 
about.' 

Milly drew back with a slight shudder. 
It was those shadows which had fascinated 
her.' They bore some rude resemblance to 
Kenneth and herself. 
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